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‘THE WOMEN’S LIBERAL 


| FEDERATION. 

TE note of triumph struck by the Countess 
of Carlisle at the Council Meetings of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation held during the 
current week will find an echo in the hearts 
of progressive women throughout the country. 
It has, as she truly said, been a year of un- 
paralleled prosperity, not only within the 
Liberal ranks, but for women’s work gener- 
ally. The Parish and District Councils 
Act has opened up wide fields of usefulness, 
has deepened the sense of responsibility, and 
has placed a lever in the hands of women 
which must inevitably ere long result in their 
complete enfranchisement. Whereas before 
the passing of the Act not two hundred 
women were serving on Boards of Guardians, 
now nearly one thousand are making their 
influence felt as members of the new Coun- 
cils. Such living witnesses to the reality of 
the demand of women for civic recognition 
are more eloquent by far than the most 
eloquent platform speeches, they are more 
convincing than columns of written argu- 
ment. 

But not only have women been endowed 
with these local powers, the political intelli- 
gence, party allegiance, and active devotion 
evinced with such signal success in both 
urban and rural constituencies have even 
arrested the attention of those slow to appre- 
ciate the public spirit of women. A Cabinet 
Minister took part in the public meeting held 
last night in Queen’s Hall, and other mem- 
bers of the Government have contributed to 
the funds of the Federation, headed by a 
gift from the Prime Minister of one hundred 
pounds. 

Best of all, in the Welsh Principality 
women have been admitted into equal 
political comradeship with men. Mrs. 
Wynford Philipps and her coadjutors are to 

warmly congratulated on their unique 
achievement in Wales. ‘There the noble 
army of Liberal women have secured ad- 
mission for themselves, and the adoption of 
Wolen’s suffrage as a plank in the new 
National Liberal Federation. This is, in the 
truest and completest sense, a People’s 
Federation, and, as such, is destined to wield 
an infinence for good to which no organisati-n 


fettered by sex exclusion can ever hope to 
attain, 


[Mfeweraper. 
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proaching a condition of things perilously 


of opinion on detail, has characterised the 
entire proceedings of the Federation. The 
shoals of amendments to resolutions, the 
rugged determination with which delegates 
fought for their own views, bore glad evidence 
to the fine independence of spirit and fore- 
thought of the Association. The manner in 
which many of these amendments vanished 
before the cogent arguments of speakers 
testified to the open-mindedness of those who 
had come prepared to submit their local 
opinions to the touchstone of national senti- 
ment. This tenacity of purpose, combined 
with sweet reasonableness, augurs well for 
the future of the Federation as a whole. 

“ Home Rule ” is evidently no mere theory 
with the Associations, nor is the term limited 
to an Irish point of view. Most significant 
was the stand made by the repre-entatives, 
for perfect liberty as regards fees, member- 
ship, and individual plans of action. Each 
Association is very wisely determined to 
work out its own political salvation on the 
lines of least resistance afforded by local 
circumstance and opportunity. 

The discussions of the Council, as usual, 
covered a very wide range of subjects, in- | 
cluding Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, 
the House of Lords, registrative reform and 
women’s suffrage, land reform, peace and 
arbitration, and many questions of great 
social import. | 

The labour question aroused considerable | 
animation, and the Council placed on record | 
its strong disapproval of any prohibitive 
clauses on women’s work, unless those same | 
clauses were extended to men, and begged the | 
Government to abolish overtime for men as. 
well as for women. | 


\ 


Harmony of spirit, combined with diversity 


near the corruption of our political system,’ 
this Council urges upon her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the supreme necessity of pressing for- 
ward immediately and carrying into law the 
‘Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill,’ intro- 
duced by Sir William Harcourt.” 


IS THE WAR SENTIMENT 
DECLINING? 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 

MR. WILLIAM RANDALL CREMER, M.P. 
eemerrre Mr. Cremer is a typi- 
~~ meee cal representative of 
a the modern phase of 
the question of in- 
ternational arbitration. 
Nobody would accuse 
him of being a goody- 
goody. Whatever 
idealism may be in his 
politics, it is strongly 
tempered by the prac- 
tical. To get at the history of his recent 
American journey on behalf of international 
arbitration I called on him in Bedford Street 
just before he was on his way to the House of 
Commons, from which no Radical M.P. may be 

absent in these days of critical divisions. 
“What is it you propose to do with the 

United States in this matter P ” I asked. 


DIPLOMACY AND ARBITRATION. 

‘‘ We propose, to put it briefly,” he replied, 
“that whatever differences or disputes occur 
between the two countries, which diplomacy 
fails to adjust, shall be referred to arbitration,” 

“What led you to approach the States in 
this matter ?” 

“ Well, for some years there had boen strong 
declarations from public men in the States, such 
as Generals (trant and Sheridan, and Presidents 
like Garfield, concerning the advantage cf 
settling disputes by arbitration. And no doubt 


A very significant stride has been made | the way had also been prepared by poets like 


during the year in the degree of support | 
accorded to the temperance question. Indeed, 
it received wider recognition than any other 
topic. No fewer than 172 Associations had 
pressed for its discussion, The main resolu- 
tion was on the Liquor Traffic (Local Control) 
Bill. It was moved by Hornsey, and stated, 
“That in view of the fact that no legalised 
system in this country is so prolific a source 
of social corruption as the drink traffic, and 
as, according to the Prime Minister (Lord 
Rosebery), ‘Owing to the enormous influence 
wielded directly or indirectly by those who | 
are concerned in its upholding, we are ap- 


Longfellow and Whittier. That was uot all. 
The States as a collective body had gone a long 
way further. Sovoral important resolutions 
had been introduced into Congress in favour of 
that method. About eight years ago therv 
were some six or seven resolutions or motions of 
various kinds before Congress in this direction. 
All this led us here tu think there was a good 
opportunity to turn the movement into a prac- 
tical channel. Up to that time the whole thing 
had been in a nebulous condition, but then it 
took definite shape. That led us to draft the 
memorial of Members of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment to the President and Congress of the 
United States. Here it is; it is dated Octo 
ber 31st, 1887 :— 
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“TO THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

‘¢ The undersigned, members of the British 
Parliament, learn with the utmost satisfaction 
that various proposals have been introduced 
into Congress, urging the Government of the 
United States to take the necessary steps for 
concluding with the Government of Great Britain 
a treaty which shall stipulate that any differences 
or disputes arising between the two Govern- 
ments which canvot be adjusted by diplomatic 
agency shall be referred to arbitration. Should 
such a | gears wedged emanate from the Con- 
gress of the United States, our best influence 
shall be used to ensure its acceptance by the 
Government of Great Britain. e conclusion 
of such a treaty would be a splendid example to 
those nations who are wasting their resources 
in tbat hibited institutions, and might induce 
other Governments to join the peaceful com- 


pact.” 
IN THE RIGHT WAY. 

‘“‘ What success had you in getting signatures 
over here? ” 

“To my mind a very great success. There 
were 234 members of the Commons and 36 peers 
of all parties. Twelve of us went to the States 
and presented it at the White House, Washing- 
ton. We had eleven M.P.’s among us. A copy 
of it was also presented to Congress. The 
reception we met with everywhere satisfied us 
that we had done the right thing and in the 
right way. We struck a chord which vibrated. 
Some eighteen months or two years afterwards 
the Committee on Foreign Relations—some of 
whom we had interviewed while there—brought 
up for consideration and acceptance by Congress 
what they call a concurrent resolution. It was 
agreed to by the Senate, and adopted on April 
4th, 1890, by the House of Representatives. 
This is what they resolved :— 

‘“‘That the President be and is hereby requested 
to invite, from time to time as fit occasions may 
arise, negotiations with any Government with 
which the United States has, or may have, 
diplomatic relations, to the end that any differ- 
ences or disputes arising between the two 
Governments which cannot be justified by dip- 
lomatic agency may be referred to arbitration, 
and be peacefully adjusted by such means.” 

“So far so good, but it rests at an amiable 
resolution.” 

“Yes, but we had gained a very important 
step by that memorial. There however the 
matter rested for some time. ‘Then I began to 
consider that it was quite clear that neither 
Government was going to move much further 
unless something was done to force their hands. 
That led me to draft another resolution, intending 
to move it in the House of Commons, similar to 
the preceding one. 

MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH. 

“Tt took me two years to get a ballot in the 
House of Commons. People wonder why Members 
of Parliament don’t get more done; but if they 
knew what it means to get a resolution down for 
discussion, they would be surprised that we do 


what wedo. After two years I managed to get 
a day for my motion. That was on the 16th 
June, 1893. The discussion was chiefly remark- 


able by the fact that Mr. Gladstone made a 
magnificent speech, promising support if I would 
make an alteration. He objected that this 
resolution contained a direct invitation to us to 
conclude such a treaty, while the resolution of 
Congress did not contain what I indicated in my 
motion—a direct invitation to conclude a treaty. 
However, I accepted the resolution in the altered 
form which Mr. Gladstone suggested, and it was 
carried unanimously. From that moment, 
politically speaking, both Congress and the 
House of Commons were brought into line upon 
the subject. That was a great thing to have 


done. Still, neither body set about doing any- 
thing. Then it was I drafted this further 
memorial :— 
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“70 THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

“In response to the resolution adopted by 
Congress on April 4th, 1890, the British House 
of Commons, supported in its decision by Mr. 
Gladstone, on June 16th, 1893, unanimously 
affirmed its willingness to co-operate with the 
Government of the United States in settling dis- 
putes between the two countries by means of 
arbitration. The undersigned members of the 
British Parliament, while cordially thanking 
Congress for having, by its resolution, given 
such an impetus to the movement and called 
forth such a response from our Government, 
earnestly hope that Congress will follow up its 
resolution, and crown its desire by inviting our 
Government to join in framing a Treaty which 
shall bind the two nations to refer to arbitra- 
tion disputes which diplomacy fails to adjust. 
Should such a proposal be made, our heartiest 
efforts would be used in its support, and we 
shall rejoice that the United States of America 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland have resolved to set such a splendid 
example to the other nations of the world.” 


SIGNATURES. 


“And you had to go round for signatures 
again P” 

“ Yes, but this time I got 354 members of the 
House of Commons, as against 234 before. It is 
a big task, I can assure you, to get M.P.’s to sign 
such a document. Their objections are many 
and various.” 

“ How far did different parties support you ?” 

“TI have the analysis. There were 232 
Liberals, 71 Nationalists, 30 Liberal Unionists, 
and 21 Tories. It is interesting that the time 
before I could not get a single Irishman.” 

‘“‘ That isan improvement of 120 in eight years, 
and mostly in Irishmen.” 

“Yes, That too 1 took to Washington the 
beginning of this year. My conference with Mr. 
Gresham, the Secretary of State, and subsequent 
talks with him, convinced me that he is an en- 
thusiastic supporter of our cause, I had an 
hour’s interview with President Cleveland. 
Nothing could have been kinder than my recep- 
tion by both Houses of Congress, and the Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations in both Houses 
favoured me with interviews und asked me ques- 
tions. I had been telegraphed for to attend in 
the Commons, so had to hurry back. A Bill 
upon the subject has been introduced by Senator 
Sherman, but Congress adjourns at the end of 
February, and will not re-assemble until Decem- 
ber next. That is the point we have reached at 
present.” 


AMERICAN SENTIMENT. 
“ But about the general American sentiment 
—is that with you?” 
“TI found it practically unanimous on the 
subject. That there are Jingoes, or Chauvinists 


asthe French say, may be true—men, that is, | 


who talk to the gallery ; but, on the whole, Iam 
satisfied that the people there are entirely with 
us. [was told that the Christian sentiment was 
too strong for a war with us.” 

“But why not have gone to countries more 
likely of getting to war with us?” 


“That is all very well, but when you come to | 
consider that within living memory we have been | 
very nearly in danger of conflict, a treaty with 


the States is worth getting. There was the 


Trent affair in the early days of the Abolition | 
Then came the raid of filibusters into | 


War. 
Canada. There was the Alabama dispute, too ; 
and recently there has been the Behring Sea 
affair. 
memory where war was near. Another reason 
why we went to the U.S. was because we con- 
ceived that between two Anglo-Saxon nations 
there is the point of least resistance, and that 
these peoples are in a very much better position 


to take the initiative and set an example to the | thing 


world than any other two nations,” 


There are four incidents within Jiving | 


| join them. 
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“But is there any progressin getting other 
nations to make such treaties ? ” 


“ What we do know is, that after we came back 
from the United States, seven or eight years ago, 
the then Minister for Foreign Affairs in France— 
where our mission had excited a good deal of 
curiosity and interest—M. Goblet, was anxious 
to know what had been done. I went to Paris, 
and with fourteen or fifteen senators and 
deputies went to the Foreign Office and saw M. 
Goblet. It was a very pleasant interview. No 
promise was made that France would undertake 
to communicate with America on the same 
basis, but that was a point referred to more than 
once in the interview.” 

REPRESENTATIVE MEETINGS. 

‘‘Has any progress been made in this matter 
with other nations ? ” 

“It occurred to me after my talk with M. 
Goblet to get the members of the two Chambers 
together. Thirteen or fourteen of us met, 
Two or three months after we managed to 
get Members of the English and French 
Chambers together to talk on this subject. We 
decided to convene a bigger meeting during the 
Exhibition. Thon one hundred Members of our 
own andthe French Parliaments were convened. 
That decided us to continue the meetings 
annually, We have had distinguished men in 
our meetings—Bartlemy St. Hilaire, Lord 
Herschell, Earl of Aberdeen, Marquis of Bristol, 
Bishop of Durham. The London conferenve was a 
very great success. When we went to Rome we 
had 200 members of various European Parlia- 
ments. Every Continental country except Servia 
was represented, and the reception in Rome and 
Naples was en fete. Since then we have been in 
Berne and at the Hague. In both those places 
we met in the Parliament Houses. This year we 
meet in Brusseis. Next year we are invited to 
Buda-Pesth, where the Hungarian Parliament 
celebrates its 1,000th anniversary. This shows the 
growth of fraternal and peaceful sentiments, and 
it all came out of that first petition to the 
American Congress.” 

“ But supposing you get a treaty between the 
States and Great Britain, is there any hope of 
such treaties in Europe P” 

“We know that all the smaller States of 
Europe are represented at our Inter-Parliamen- 
tary conferences. We know that Switzerland, 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, and I think [ may 
say Belgium, as soon as the States and Great 
Britain concluded this treaty, would at once 
open upcommunication with the United States for 
a similar treaty. You must remember that the 
Scandinavian population in the United States 
is very large, and it has what I may call a sober- 
ing influence on the whole people there, so that 
a treaty between Scandinavia and the States 
would certainly come about. In reply to 4 
deputation, the King of Denmark said, ‘It is 
not my province as the monarch of a small State 
to take the initiative in this, but if any of the 
leading powers will do so—as yet they have not 


done so—nothing will delight me more than to 
” 


A FAR CRY TO ARBITRATION. 

“ But do you consider that you have gut 
within hail of an arbitrative method of settling 
national quarrels ? ” 

“At all events, we are satisfied that when 
we have once set an example of two reat 
peoples agreeing to such a method, other nations 
will fall in. At present it is all theory. 
Behring Sea matter dragged on for six years. 


The 


| Mr. Bayard, Secretary of State, told me that he 


opened up communications with Lord Salisbury, 


‘and drafted a basis of agreement; but, wi- 


fortunately, he went out of office shortly 
afterwards. Blaine came in, and upset evel y- 
; and ib took them six years to decide 
whether that dispute should he referred fe 
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arbitration, and then they had to prepare a 
treaty to settle the lines upon which the 
arbitration should proceed. The advantage 
would have been, suppccing we had had this 
treaty, that we should not have had to wait those 
, as everybody would have known that we 
could not fight till we had referred it to arbitra- 
tion. Once let us prove to other nations that it 
js possible, and once show that we have reduced 
it to practice, and not simply talked about it, 
and the effect upon other nations will be 
magical.” G. W. T, 


swelling melody, which tore at the soul’s weak- 
ness—ah, she was lavish of her voice in those 
days. Or she sent them dainty notes of thanks 
for favours received, or strolled with them along 
the shady walks, while the scent of the limes 
hung fragrant on the air, or the acacias showered 
their petals as blessings on her way; or sho 
picnicked, or drove, or danced, and always 
flirted ; and her wild, high laughter was as purest 
music in their ears. 

A reckless, vain, and heartless girl she may 
have been, heedless of her own words and ways 
as of the words and ways of soberer folk, but she 
had her charms, and the little city recognised 
them; and then, when that little city wondered 
how it had ever lived without her, she said that 
she must go away. Of course it was inevitable ; 
she must perforce travel to acquire the final per- 
fection of her song. But the blow was severe 
unto the fifty youthful gentlemen, and they all 
grew sentimental with foreboding—all, indeed, 
but Roger Swan,’and he grew desperate. There 
had been several others present when she had 
told him the news, and he had longed to utter 
the unconventional words which rose in his 
heart ; but, of course, that was impossible, It 
was equally impossible to him to utter common- 
places, so he had uttered nothing ; and she had 
turned away with a toss of her beautiful head. 

And then Roger Swan had been obliged to 
leave her ; and, that same day, to leave also, for 
a whole fortnight, the little city where she 
dwelt, only returning two days ‘Lofore her 
departure. He returned on a Saturday night, 
and on the Sunday morning he saw her at 
church, but two cavaliers, more fortunate than 
he, escorted her to her home. In the afternoon 
he called to say “Good-bye,” but others had called 
also for the same purpose, and a few words and 
a handshake was all the comfort he obtainod. 

By eventide his heart was wild with anguish ; 
he could not part from her for years with no 
tenderer words between them than these; he 
could not be the only one who should have no 
place in her memory while she flitted and 
fascinated in other lands. Why should not he 
also write to her, he argued at last, as ho sat in 
his rooms and fumed over circumstances ; he had 
never written a word to her before, but others 
had done so very often he know, and she had 
answered them. 

So he made up his mind, and he took his pen 
and paper and he pleaded with her for another 
meeting ; then he put on his hat and went once 
more to the corner of Ilchester Road. 

The place was quiet and seemed deserted, but 
as he drew near he saw a figure by the gate of 
the corner house. Then did Roger Swan dally 
on his way, his letter in his hand, for ho knew 
that another lover was uttering his adieux, and 
he pitied the fellow even while he detested him. 
Then, at length, the figure moved away, and in 
tho dimness he could see a slim form in « white 
gown flit up the steps to the door; then he saw 
it clearly as it entered the bright light of the 
hall; the door closed upon it, and ho was 
left alone. But the sight of the other lover 
had only strengthened his determination, so he, 
too, went up the steps, and dropped his potition 
into the prosaic letter-box. After which he 
returned to his rooms and underwent many 
emotions till the morning dawned. 

By the first post thore came an answer. 
Angell (iray was indeed kindly in her last hours. 

“Dear Mr. Swan,” sho wrote, “I shall bo 
walking in the park in the morning. 

“ Yours sinccrely, 
“AN@ELL GRAY.” 

Roger Swan was a strong young man and an 
athletic, but his hand shook dangerously as he 
shaved that morning. 

Tho day was moist, and mild, and depressing. 
The park was almost deserted as Roger paced its 
sodden paths ; the tears of the morning dripped 


THE FOURTH BAR OF THE 
RAINBOW. 


By Livian QuILLeR Covucu. 


Ir you had chanced to pass by the old corner 
house, Ilchester Road, any time during the 
waking hours a few years ago, you would have 
seldom failed to see a youthful gentleman, or 
several youthful gentlemen, in the act of passing 
by as well, throwing glances more or less expres- 
sive, according to their powers, at the building as 
they went. 

Rumour had it that even during the hours 
supposed to be devoted to sleep a youthful 
gentleman had been known to haunt the corner 
with a banjo and a love song, sending his soft 
words thrilling up to a certain window at the 
side. Indeed, more than one youthful gentle- 
man may have done so, but: Ilchester Road was 
terribly matter of fact, and rumour went on to 
say that out of its matter-of-factness, it pro- 
tested it had no objection to increased traffic, 
but it drew the line at serenading. 

The youthful gentlemen who rounded that 
corner so persistently were the admirers, avowed 
and otherwise, of Angell Gray; she was the 
cause, they the effect. From the day Angell 
Gray’s father brought her in from the country 
to the little city for the training of her wonder- 
ful voice, the little city went wild over her—over 
her large dark eyes, her ripe, laughing mouth, her 
waving black hair, her haughty little figure, and 
the exquisite notes she sometimes trilled to them ; 
and she went wild over the admiration which she 
caused. At first the homage was somewhat 
strange to her, and she joyed in it openly; but 
soon she accustomed herself to the effect of her 
charms, and became exacting as she was insati- 
able. She gloried in the admiration of man, and 
man rejoiced in heaping on her that for which 
she yearned. 

How the youths raved of her! how they 
dreamed of her! how they danced attendance 
upon her! how they sent her flowers, and songs, 
and notes !—verily notes of admiration! The 
love of a youth is said to be one of the most 
charming possessions in this world, and at the 
end of two years Angell Gray possessed the love 
of half a hundred. 

Forty-nine youthful gentlemen, with smiling 
faces and more or less graceful manners, haunted 
the corner of the Ilchester Road during their 
waking leisure moments, or gazed at a photo- 
graph of Angell Gray when nothing better was 
possible to them; and one youthful gentleman 
did nothing of the sort, but walked another way, 
and lost his temper—and he was the truest, most 
disagreeable lover of them all. He alone took 
the matter quite seriously; he alone refused to 
be one of a herd; he alone veiled his adoration 
with an ugly frown when things went wrong ; 
and, in consequence, he alone possessed no photo- 
graph of Angell Gray, and he alone had felt the 
weight of her anger. 

The ill-tempered lover was Roger Swan, and 
his future duty in life was to plead at the Bar. 
He had never tried pleading with Angell Gray, 
he had never written to her, he had never even 
given her a flower, except a tuberose from his 
buttonhole when she had coquetted with him in 
her garden one evening after dinner—and there 
had been no more lively admirer present. She 
knew that he worshipped her, but he was too 
serious and too exacting to be altogether plea- 
sant, so she turned her smiles on the other forty- 
nine admirers, and Roger Swan’s temper grew 
difficult. 

So for two years Angell Gray held court at 
the old corner house, and trained her own voice, 
and lacerated other hearts, and lovers passed to 
and fro, and looked up at the windows, and she 
repaid them with merry, coquettish bursts of 
song through the open casements, notes of pure, 


Mrs. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, whose fame 
has spread to all countries, as a result of her 
efficient management of the women’s department 
of the World’s Fair, has just returned from her 
circuit of the poe in company with her hus- 
band, one of Chicago's foremost capitalists. Mrs. 
Palmer brings many encouraging items concern- 
ing the progress of women. She speaks of the 
Princess Naglé in Egypt, who not only believes 
in, but acts upon the European theory of the 
dignity and freedom of yroman. | 


A Moslem lady, Alie Hanoum, cultured and 
zealous, is at work infusing a new spirit even 
into the harems of Constantinople. It is well 
known that the woman movement in France is 

oing forward with surprising rapidity, and in 

ermany a Woman’s National Council has been 
organised and a woman’s paper established. 
Frau Cauer is quite the leader in Berlin of those 
who have burned their bridges behind them. 
The Countess Maria Pasolini is a social econo- 
mist of high standing. While no country is 
behindhand in this great movement, and 
England is certainly at the fore, especially by 
reason of the participation of women in political 
affairs of the country, Mrs. Palmer thinks that 
“few realise so clearly as America the forces 
that must be brought into play from the feminine 
point of view. More and more professional and 
technical schools teach women to make choice 
of a career to earn their own bread and to sup- 
port life with honour, energy, and dignity.” 


When in Rome Mrs. Palmer went to see the 
Pope, because she wished to know if the Catholic 
Church was opposed to the higher education and 
the development of the personality of women. 
‘‘She found in the Pope, who received her with 
marked cordiality, a strong advocate of the 
amelioration of the lot especially of women of 
the poorer classes, and sympathetic to the higher 
education of women. He pronounced against 
divorce, and insisted that the duty of woman 
was, above all and before all, to her children; 
but he did not limit her mission to that duty 
alone, and encouraged the American lady warmly 
in her work.” Mrs. Palmer well and wisely says, 
“The great triumph at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago was the admission of/ women to profes- 
sional conferences on a level with men. Until 
then, men were delighted—physicians, scholars, 
and artists—to lend us the aid of their profes- 
sional knowledge, which aid was often hand- 
somely remunerated by us; but they hesitated 
when it became a question, not of their speaking 
to us from the heights of the professorial chair, 
but of admitting us to their level as colleagues 
on an equal footing. The most original feature 
of the World’s Fair was the admission of women 
as members of ite jury of awards.” 


It may be noted that at the Parliament of 
Religions Lady Henry Somerset and Mrs. Potter 
Palmer occupied seats beside the Pope's repre- 
sentative, Monseignor Satoli, and Cardinal Gib- 
bons, and the Vice-president of the United 
States presided over the meeting. 

* * * 


_ For the foregoing interesting items we are 
indebted to an editorial in the Echo, which we are 
glad to say is an advocate of almost every good 
and progressive movement. 


There appears to exist a greater desire to live 
long than to live well. Measured by man’s 
desires, he cannot live long enough ; measured 
by his good deeds, he has not lived long enough ; 
measured by his evil deeds, he lives too long.— 
Zimmerman, 
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from the trees, and lay as crystal drops upon the 
long spikes of grass, for there was no breath of 
wind to shake them. At last his lady came to 
him, and he went forward to meet her. He took 
the hand she held out to him so smilingly, and 
he led her to a seat, and for a while they sat in 
silence. 

Then he leaned towards her, and taking both 
her hands in his, he said, ‘“ Angell, you know I 
love you.” 

She did not resent his familiarity, perhaps 
she was already used to such ways ; nor did she 
draw away her hands. A sober, unusual mood 
seemed to fall upon her, and, in place of coquetry, 
she gave him thoughtful words. 

“ Yes—lI think you do,” she answered, slowly, 
“ but—I don’t love you.” 

“ You don’t love anyone!” he cried, in his 
earnestness, ‘‘ you don’t know what it means; 
you. only laugh and play at it; but to me it is 
so—tremendous. I love you, Angell. I love 
you so greatly. 
your word ; it will all come right.” 

She listened patiently as he began, but as he 
ended, she snatched her hands from him and 
spread them out before her. “I cquidn’'t! I 
couldn’t!” she cried, “I want no keeper, no 
master. I could not live such a life. I want to 
sing, and sing, and sing ; I want to be a star and 
stand before great crowds, and see their rapture, 
and hear their applause, and feel my power. I 
know that other girls have gushed, and said all 
this before, but I want to do it; it is, at any 
rate, my ambition. I could not give it up for 
any man—it would kill me to sit at home and 
play at housekeeping, or live a life of humdrum 
gaiety.” Then her voice grew low and intense, 
as she sat with her pretty hands still spread 
before her. “ There is a rainbow,” she continued, 
slowly, fixing her eyes wide on the misty horizon, 
“just beyond my reach, and I must grasp it and 
hold it tightly; it has three bars of glorious 
colour—Fame, Admiration, Fortune—and I will 
gain them all. I cannot do what you ask me, 
I must go towards my rainbow till—I gain it.” 

Then her voice ceased, and there was a 
silence. The sun tried to shine through the 
gloom and half succeeded, and the scent of damp 
greenness rose and hung on the air. At a 
distance, the melancholy clank of the iron park- 
gate sounded in the stillness, and from the river 
which ran below there came the voices of school- 
boys fishing for water-lilies. The silence began 
to grow irksome after a while, yet Roger Swan 
did not break it; he was slowly realising the 
wild, illimitable credence which may lie in a 
girl’s mind, and he knew that he could offer her 
nothing in comparison with her ambition. 

At length Angell Gray stirred and shivered, 
‘TI had better go now,” she said. 

‘‘ Let me kiss you,” he pleaded. 

And he was s0 different from ber other lovers 
that she did not even simulate denial. So he 
kissed her on her cheek, and then they rose and 
walked back over the sodden paths again. The 
moisture fell in a shower of bright drops to the 
ground as the park gate closed behind them 
with its desolate clank; it was as a gush of 
impulsive tears, shed for pity of the scene which 
had taken place within its boundary. There at 
the gate they parted with one last backward 
look at the greenness ; but it was not altogether 
Paradise which they had left behind. 

That same evening Angell Gray started forth 
in quest of the rainbow ; and Roger Swan sat in 
his room before an open book of law, but he did 
not imbibe much knowledge. 

(To be continued.) 


Life is made up, not of great sacrifices or 
duties, but of little things in which smiles, and 
kindnesses, and small obligations, given habitu- 
ally, are what win and preserve the heart and 
secure comfort.—Sir H. Davy. 


Let me have your word, just 
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ENTHUSIASM. 


Frou a Sermon BY Jan MAc Laren. 


NEARLY twenty years ago a little book was 
published: called ‘Modern Christianity, a 
Civilised Heathenism,” and it is a good book for 
a self-satisfied, easy-going man to have upon his 
bookshelf. It is very extreme, but the author is 
right in his main contention that the difference 
between Christians and Christ is that He was in 
earnest and they are not, and that the one thing 
needful is to be baptised into the spirit of the 
Cross. He insists that modern Christianity gets 
on agreeably and inoffensively in the world 
because it is simply another form of worldliness, 
with a thin veneer of religion, and that if 
Christians carried themselves like their Master 
they would be as certainly cast out of society. 
His most bitter passage is the description of a 
present-day clergyman: concerned about his 
luncheon, arranging his afternoon ride, careful as 
to his wine—Newman’s gigmanity, in fact. And 
his most powerful passage is of the High 
Churchman who had given up his fortune, who 
wrestled all night before the altar, and died at 
last of fever caught on his duty. ‘“ Mad,” says 
our author, “ means different from everybody 
else; and if Christ were now on earth He would 
be so totally different from you modern English 
Christians that you would most infallibly put 
Him into an asylum.” 
IN THE HOUSE'OF HIS FRIENDS. 

This point has also been fairly made by two 
free-lances on the outskirts of religion—by Mr. 
Laurence Oliphant in his ‘“ Piccadilly,” and Mrs. 
Lynn Linton in her “Joshua Davidson ”.—and 
ought to be laid continually like a wholesome 
blister to our thick-skinned Christianity. But 
those critics are only telling us what virtually 
did happen in the most painful incident of 
Jesus’ life. 
opposition without being much hurt. 

It was another thing to have His brethren and 
His very mother coming down from Nazareth to 
Capernaum, and proposing to put Him under 
restraint as one who had gone out of his mind. 
For Jesus’ own mother to arrive at the moment 
of His greatest popular success and explain to 
the people that He was mad was, perhaps, in its 
way, the cruellest blow Jesus endured aud a 
stroke of quite satanic ingenuity. 

What lent bitterness to this incident was the 
evident fact that it was not Jesus’ work but His 
spirit that had aroused His friends. It was not 
because He had been preaching the Gos; el of the 
Kingdom to all Galilee, and healing the sick by 
scores, and was idolised by the people and 
maligned by the Pharisees: it was because He 
hurried hither and thither, and worked double 
tides, and took no care of Himself, and had not 
time to eat. It was not because He did God's 
will, so much as because He did it without 
prudence. What they condemned was doing 
God’s work intensely: what they desired was 
that He should do it cautiously. 

A TYPICAL ENCOUNTER. 

They called Jesus mad because He was 
enthusiastic, and this encounter is typical. It 
creates a situation. Jesus had inaugurated a 
new spirit of life, which would ebb and flow, but 
at its strongest would be quite regardless of self 
and ease and honour, and this world generally, 
in the servica of God and man; and the world 
took up its attitude of hostility and ridicule, and 
has been doing its best to thwart and pour cold 
water on this spirit ever since. It was the 
beginning of a conflict between two states of 
mind—one inspired, rapt, self-forgetful; the 
other calculating, critical; between the atmo- 
sphere of the kingdom of God and the atmosphere 
of the world. 

You may find thousands who choose to call 


' themselves after the name of Jesus and who 


He was accustomed to insult and 
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run no risk of going mad about religion. 


The 
will also join with the world in criticising a 
denouncing enthusiasm; they are eloquent on 
the advantages of a severely cultured and self. 


contained religion. Perhaps they are right, 
But let no one suppose this kind of thing is 
characteristic of the Kingdom of God. It belongs 
to the Porch; it does not spring from Jesus, 
Whether we approve of enthusiasm or no, let 
there be no mistake about its influence on 
Christianity. 
THE MADNESS OF ENTHUSIASM. 

Upon the Jines of no enthusiasm there had been 
no Kingdom of God, and were this frosty spirit 
to prevail for any time the Kingdom would die 
out like a withered plant. Every epoch in its 
history has been an outburst of spring, when the 
sap stirred in the wood and burst into greenery 
to the farthest branch —a high tide that carried 
men away and lifted them on to a new level of 
spiritual power. From the days of Jesus until 
now that enthusiasm has been called madness. 

When one asks the reason why the world 
objects to enthusiasm, do not let us suppose that 
it is the same thing as objecting to a man being 
a Christian. The world has always been inclined 
to regard Christianity and every other religion 
with equal indifference, and reasons in its own 
way with much common sense. A well-bred 
world rather approves of Christianity as an 
zesthetical religion, treats its ministers with 
respect if they be men of culture, has no objection 
to recite the Apostles’ Creed without inquiring 
too curiously into its statements, likes a becoming 
worship, and prefers its friends to be buried with 
a beautiful service. No, the average world would 
never call the average Christian a madman, just 
as Jesus on His part might not call him a 
Christian. But suppose this Christian should 
suddenly catch the infection of Jesus’ spirit, and 
resolve to carry the kingdom of God into 
business and public and social life—with con- 
sequences. Imagine if he should attempt to 
live the Sermon on the Mount. People would 
not call him mad—the word is archaic in that 
usage. But they would lift their eyebrows aud 
speak to his friends; they would call him 
“extremo,” “ impulsive,” “ ill-balauced,” “ offen- 


TWO ARGUMENTS. 

It is the enthusiasm of the Kingdom, the 
passion for truth and righteousness, which pro- 
vokes hostility, and yet there is nothing about 
the Kingdom of God that is so abundantly 
justified. There are two unanswerable pleas for 
this spirit, and the first is its reasonableness, If 
it be allowed that a man may be onthusiastic 
about anything, surely he ought to be most ou 
fire about religion. 

The other plea for enthusiasm is its success. 
Suppose an enthusiast be not very able nor wise, 
suppose he spill his life like water without an 
apparent result, it is a moral blunder to think 
he has failed. The kingdom of God wants 
more tangible statistics than can be tabulated 
in columns and published in reports; it wants 
what must go before all work, the spirit that 
does not calculate and does not hesitate. Unless 
there is a reserve of enthusiasm stored on the 
hills, the humblest wheel cannot be driven in 
the valley. He who contributes just this one 
rare thing, self-sacrificing devotion to his cause, 
has done his part. 


Cytos bread is a new brown bread, fur which 
the makers, who have been recently awarded 
a silver medal at the Cookery and Food Exhi- 
bition, claim that it can be retained on the 
stomach when all other food is rejected. We 
cannot stand sponsor for its effect on the invalid, 
but for the robust it is certainly pleasant, and It 
further has the distinct advantage of keeping 
fresh for a considerable length vf time. To be 
procured from W. Marshall and Sons, Victoria 
Cytos Mills, Great Grimsby. 
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THE GREAT CONVENTION, 


LON DON, 1895, 


WILL BE FOLLOWED BY A 


SPECIAL TEMPERANCE SESSION 


OF THE 


GRINDELWALD CONFERENCE, 1895. 


Amongst the Speakers at the Grindelwald Conference will be 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET, Miss WILLARD, Mrs. JOSEPHINE BUTLER, 


Miss AGNES E, SLACK, Miss HALLIE Q. BROWN, 
and others. 


The following will be the Travelling Arrangements: 


Tour i.—Leaving London Friday, June 21st, or Tuesday, June 25th. 
Dover, Calais, Delle, Berne, Grindelwald, Brunig, Lucerne, and Paris.—The sum of ten 


guineas covers seven days’ first-class hotel accommodation at Grindeiwald, and three days at Lucerne, meals on the outward 
journgy, and a second-class return ticket by Dover and Calais, returning through Paris at any time within forty-five days. 


Tour lil.—Leaving London, Friday, June 21st, or Tuesday, June 25th, 
Dover, Calais, Delle, Berne, Grindelwald, the Gemmi, Zermatt, the Rhone Valley, and 


Paris.—-The sum of ten guineas covers seven days’ hotel accommodation at Grindelwald, meals on the outward journey, 
and a second-class return ticket by Dover and Calais through Berne to Grindelwald, and thence to Interlaken and Spiez for 
the Gemmi Pass, and thence to Zermatt and down the Khone Valley, through Neuchatel and Paris, returning at any time 
within forty-five days. 


Tour Ill._Leaving London, Wednesday, June 26th. 


Dover, Ostend, Basle, Berne, Grindelwald, Basle, and the Rhine.—The sum of ten guineas 
covers seven days’ hotel accommodation at Grindelwald, meals on the outward journey, and a second-class return ticket by. 
Dover and Ostend, returning down the Rhine from Mayence to Cologne, and thence through Brussels at any time within 
forty-five days. 


Tour IV.—Leaving London, Wednesday, June 19th, or Wednesday, June 26th. 


Folkestone, Boulogne, Paris (outward journey broken here), Pontarlier, Neuchatel, Berne, 
Grindelwald, and Lucerne.—The sum of ten guineas includes a day in Paris and meals on the outward journey, 
seven days at Grindelwald, a day at Lucerne, and a second-class return ticket by Folkestone and Boulogne, returning through 
Paris at any time within forty-five days. 


Tour V.—Leaving London, Wednesday, June 19th, or Wednesday, June 26th. 


Folkestone, Boulogne, Paris, Pontarlier, Neuchatel, Berne, Grindelwald, Gemmi, 
Zermatt, Rhone Valley, and Geneva.—The sum of £11 5s. covers seven days’ hotel accommodation at Grindel- 
wald, a full day’s hotel accommodation and one dinner on the outward journey at Paris, and table d’hote luncheon at Berne, 
and a second-class return ticket by Folkestone and Boulogne through Paris to Grindelwald, thence to Interlaken and Spiez 
for the Gemmi Pass, and thence to Zermatt, down the Rhone Valley to Geneva, and thence to Paris, returning any time 
within forty-five days. 


It is hoped to arrange a BALTIC CRUISE TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS 
OF RUROPE—CHRISTIANIA, COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, and ST. PETERS- 
BURG, with a visit to GOTHENBURG, in connection with the Presentation of 
the Polyglot Petition to the Northern Governments. 

It is also hoped to organise a THIRTY GUINEA MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE TO NAPLES, JAFFA, ALEXANDRIA, SMYRNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
and ATHENS. 

Full details of these Tours and Cruises on application to the SECRETARY, 
5, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 
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Concerning Women. 


A further advance in the higher education of 
women has been made, Her Majesty the Queen 
having granted an amended charter to the 
University of Durham whereby all its degrees are 
in future to be open to women (with the excep- 
tion of Divinity). This is a step of great 
importance, as hitherto, though the lectures and 
classes in medicine, science, and art have all been 
open to women students, they were unable to 
take its degrees. The university is also about 
to establish a new degree in letters with the title 
of B. Litt., which will be of especial value to 
women, especially those whose choice of teaching 
as a profession will render such a degree of great 
benefit. The Senate being desirous of placing it 
within the reach of all, has arranged that those 
who pass the first examination (held at the com- 
mencement of next session) shall be allowed to 
take the degree in two years, and that the im- 
position fee for instruction for a whole year at 
the college, and in all subjects (necessary to this 
degree) shall be reduced to about £15 a year. 
This, combined with the reasonable fees for 
residence at the Women’s Hall of Residences, 
will ed the privileges of a university education 
at charges less than those of an ordinary 
boarding-school—a boon which we feel sure many 
of our readers will appreciate. Full particulars, 
with calendar, may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of the Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, or from the Principal of the 
Women’s Hall of Residences, Eslington Tower, 


Newcastle. 
* & *# 


Festina lente is apparently the rule by which 
the Board of Trinity College, Dublin, regulate 
their actions. After deliberating for rather more 
than three years, the Board has informed the Irish- 
women who prayed for an extension of the educa- 
tional advantages of Trinity College, Dublin, that 
the University has no power to give them degrees. 
This is another case in which ‘‘ Custom is ob- 
served as law,” for the Board further adds that 
neither will they seek to obtain that power from 
Parliament. Irishwomen resent, ane naturally, 
a state of affairs that drives them to Girton or 
Newnham, or to the women’s colleges at Oxford, 
if they wish to compete with men in examina- 
tions of all kinds. The Morning Post says: 
‘©On the whole it is ota 4 a matter for con- 
gratulation that, in Dublin, the deciding power 
rests with a body of elderly gentlemen who pro- 
ceed with deliberation and decide with wisdom.” 
To “ proceed with deliberation and decide with 
wisdom ” is certainly a golden rule to follow by 
all those placed in authority ; but it might be 
well to realise also that “New times demand 
new measures,” and after all the deliberation, it 
has yet to be proved that the decision in this 
particular case has been a wise one. 


* & & 


‘© A Modern Amazon” has been heard of, but 
a hundred women who can combine together and 
storm barracks and liberate political prisoners is a 
force that must be reckoned with. This is what the 
Amazons, or ‘‘ New Women ” as the newspapers 
say, have succeeded in doing in Ecuador. That 
time-worn argument that women were not 
entitled to the franchise because they could not 
tight will have to be relegated to the limbo of the 
past. 

* * # 

From Pittsburg the news comes to hand that 
the Monongahela Tinplate Company is replacing 
its male mill-workers by women and girls. It 
happened in this wise. Some weeks ago Mrs. 
Hattie Williams, the wife of a labourer who was 
sick, came to the manager of the mill and asked 
for work, saying she had worked in the Welsh tin- 
plate factories ten years. She was tried, and so 
successful was she that half a dozen girls were 
put in as assistants. The firm now announces 
that 100 additional women and girls will be put 
to work in the next two weeks in the polishing 
and other departments. 


* & & 


The Tolleshunt D’Arcy Parish Council 
have appointed a woman ag assistant overseer. 
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Great exception to this a has been 
taken by the electors, who pro to call a 
meeting to discuss the action of the Council. 
But why? Sex does not disynalify. 


In Germany there are 223,533 women between 
sixteen and twenty-one years, 337,499 women 
over twenty-one years, and 76,662 girls employed 
in work which is subject to factory inspection. 
The members of the German Women’s Unions 
have petitioned the Ministers of Commerce for 
women factory inspectors, pointing out their 
success in other countries. 

* * *# 


The Oxford Association for the education of 
women, has at last decided to apply to the 
University to open the door to women for the 
B.A. degree. The first resolution, which was 
moved by the President of Magdalen, and 
seconded by Miss Smith, the pioneer of the 
women’s movement at Oxford, was afterwards 
enlarged by an amendment that was brought 
forward by Professor Lodge and Miss Words- 
worth, and accepted by the movers, ran as 
follows, ‘‘That it is desirable that women 
students who have complied with the statutable 
conditions as residence and examination 
shoald be admitted to the B.A. degree; and 
that a University diploma, recording their re- 
sidence and qualifications, should be granted to 
women students who have erie at -_ ne 

rs, have passed a preliminary and inter- 
aediete examinakion, a have obtained a class 
in any honour examination recognised in the 
University. 
* * # 

Mr. Edward R. Pease, general secretary to the 
Fabian Society, has issued under its auspices the 
following letter to Members of Parliament :— 


Factory AND WorksHopPs BILL. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to submit to you the 
following resolutions adopted at a meeting held 
on the 8th May, 1895:—" That this meeting of 
women members of the Fabian Society urges 
that protective factory legislation ought to 
oitend to men as well as to women, and pledges 
itself individually to bring pressure to bear on 
members of the House of Commons to amend 
the Bill now before the House in order that it 
may protect all workers equally.” 

And further, this meeting presses for the 
following detailed amendments :— 


(a) That in Clause 19 (Laundries) a sub-section 
be added expressly applying the clause to all 
persons employed in the laundry. 

(6) That in Clause 5, the provision enforcing 
responsibility on the giver-out of work be applied 
universally, and not merely where the Home 
Secretary directs. 

(c) Section 13 be amended so that all overtime 
may be abolished, except in the case of perishable 
articles, and so that such limitation of hours may 
apply to men as well as to women. 

(d) That any woman inspector be empowered to 
enter any bedrooms in connection with a workshop 
or factory in which women or children are em- 
ployed, for the purpose of inspection whenever she 
may deem it necessary. 

(e) That the Particulars Clause be extended, in 
appropriate terms, to the clothing and pottery 
trades, and to such other industries as it may be 
applied to by the Home Secretary’s order. 

(/) That Clause 24 (Bakehouses) be so amended 
as to limit the working hours for all persons in 
bakehouses to, at most, fifty-four hours per weck, 
and to prohibit all underground bakeries. 

(g) That, above everything else, the undertaking 
given in the name of the British nation at the 
Berlin Conference be carried out, and the minimum 
age for child labour be raised from its present low 
level to at least thirteen. 


Hoping that you will endeavour to secure the 
adoption of the above amendments,—I am, yours 
faithfully, Epwargp R. Pease, 

General Secretary, 
ee # 

It is quite a new departure for the Methodists 
to elect women to serve as lay representatives 
at their district meetings. Miss Agnes E. Slack 
is one of the two women who have been elected 
to serve in this capacity in a very large district 
which includes parts of Statfordshire, North- 
amptonshire, Lincolnshire and Leicestershire, 
Miss Slack was also nominated as a Jay repre. 
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sentative for Conference, but the Chairman had 
to say that that was “‘ at present illegal.” 
* * # 


The late head-master of the Government 
School at Odessa, Jaakoft Preelooker, gave two 
lectures recently at the Y.M.C.A. Rooms, Old 
Steyne, in order to arouse interest in the subject 
of Russian emancipation. In the evening he 
spoke with reference to the institution of 
marriage as it concerned humanity in general 
and Russia in particular. Taking his hearers 
in thought back to the very earliest times in 
the history of humanity, when the brutish 
mixing of the sexes was entirely promiscuous, he 
declared that in those days the mother was 
naturally regarded as the head of her family, for 
the simple reason that the father of her offspring 
could not be identified. As, however, men began 
to appropriate particular females to themselves 
they gradually obtained ascendancy, and the 
patriarchy as referred to in the Sacred Writings 
came into vogue. The lecturer declared that 
even in the Bible there were traces of the period 
when matriarchy was in the ascendancy. As 
ages elapsed, however, the ascendancy of the 
father prevailed, until the mother occupied quite 
a subordinate position infamily and national life, 
and it was now the duty of enlightened minds to 
see that woman was restored to the place which 
nature designed for her both in the family and 
the councils of the nations. Mr. Preelooker was 
sure that if this was done woman would lose 
nothing in the gentler graces of piety and purity 
in which she now excelled man. 

* & & 


A curious incident occurred at the annual 
general meeting of the Parish Council of Nether- 
seal, a village near Ashby, when it became 
necessary to elect a chairman. The Conservative 
party favoured the choice of a Mr. Goodall, 
when Mr. Shakespeare, a stalwart Radical, rose 
and said on behalf of his party, he knew of an 
eligible person whom the Council might choose, 
Jane Shakespeare, his wife. Finally, three 
Radicals voted for Mrs. Shakespeare, and three 
Conservatives for Mr. Goodall. Mr. Shake- 
speare then said that the voting was even, and as 
he had a casting vote, he would give it in favour 
of Jane Shakespeare, who was accordingl 
declared woman “chairman” of the Council. 
Mrs. Shakes was called in the room by her 
husband, informed of the result of the voting, 
and duly took the chair as president. The 
election of vice-chairman was next proceeded 
with, and reference was made to the claims of 
Mr. Bladon (a Conservative), who was proposed 
and seconded. An amendment was moved and 
seconded that Mr. Shakespeare be elected vice- 
chairman. Put to the meeting, the amendment 
was carried by one vote. Mr. Shakespeare 
accordingly took the chair, and the lady president 
conducted the remaining business of the Board 
with the tact and ability which is characteristic 
of her. Mrs. Henry Leslie, who presides over 
the deliberations of the Lianyblodwell Parish 
Council, and Mrs. Shakespeare are the only two 
“Chairmen” of Parish Councils in England. 

* %& # 

Readers of Mrs. E. Rentoul Esler's ‘‘ Village 
Chronicles,” which appeared in our pages in the 
last months of 1894, will be pleased to know that 
her single-volume novel “ A Maid of the Manse, 
has just been issued by Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co., and already seems assured of 
a reception as cordial as that which met its pre- 
decessor, “The Way they Loved at Grimpat. 
The Irish Daily Independent devoted a long 
leading article to ‘‘ A Maid of the Manse” and 
its author, dwelling especially on the truth to life 
and sober excellence of Mrs. Esler’s work. The 
Glasgow Herald, most literary of Scottish papers, 
says : —“‘ The writer of this extremely able story 
handles her materials in the manner of a Crabbe. 
. . . The writer possesses a remarkable 
faculty for the painting of character and, though 
an uncompromising realist, so vivid is the 
portraiture that there is not a dull page in the 
book .. . whose vitality is derived through the 
strength of unexacting human sympathy and 
human knowledge.” The London correspondent 
of the Northern Whig says :—“This book should 
do for North of Ireland Presbyterians what 
Barrie’s ‘ Little Minister’ has done for their 
brethren in Scotland.” We cordially wish “A 
Maid of the Manse ” all the auccess it deserves. 
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THE PROTECTION OF ILL 
TREATED WIVES. 


TuExE is @ passage in an old Abridgement of the 
Law which runsas follows: ‘' The husband hath 
by law power and dominion over his wife, and 
may keep her by force within the bounds of 
duty, and may beat her, but not in a violent or 
cruel manner.” It is doubtful whether this was 
ever good law, but there is no doubt that till 
quite lately ic was the custom, at least so far 
as regards the working classes, to look upon the 
beating, even in a violent and cruel manuer, and 
other ill-usage of wives as an inevitable evil 
which could not be prevented by law, and for 
which no effective legal remedy could be found. 
It is true that in theory the Divorce Court has 
been as open to the poor as to the rich woman, 
but the almost wholly illusory character of the 
right to sue asa pauper has been sufficient to 
keep away from sucha court at least ninety-nine 
out of every hundred cruelly treated or wronged 
wives. The magistrate is or should be the Poor 
Man’s Friend, and it was not till magistrates 
were given power to deal with the relations 
between husband and wife that the day of hope 
dawned for many persecuted women. Two Acts 
have been passed in recent years dealing with 
such relations, and there now lies before me the 
draft of a proposed Bill for consolidating, 
amending, and extending those two Acts. The 
object of this article will be to show shortly 
what the existing Acts effected, how far they 
are difficult to work, and how much further it 
may be safe to extend this jurisdiction of the 
magistrates. 


clothing, can be handed over to the mother, 
while those over ten, who may be earning 
acceptable wages, must be left with the father. 
Again, children under ten are, to a large extent, 
even in the slums, too innocent to be open to 
the worst influences of a vicious home, while 
those just growing into manhood and woman- 
hood are peculiarly susceptible to such influences; 
yet the older children are those which are left 
with the vicious parent. It may, perhaps, be 
best added here that the provisions as to weekly 
allowance and custody of children cannot be 
made in favour of a wife who has committed 
adultery which has not been condoned. 

This section presents other difficulties, both 
of construction and administration, but they are 
of too technical a character to be interesting to 
general readers. 

MAINTENANCE. 


The Married Women (Maintenance in Case of 
Desertion) Act, 1886, enables two justices in petty 
sessions, or any stipendiary magistrate, on the 
application of any married woman who has been 
deserted by her husband, and on such justices 
or magistrates being satisfied that the husband 
is able, wholly or in part, to maintain his wife, or 
his wife and family, and has refused or neglected 
so to do, and has deserted his wife ; to order the 
payment by the husband to the wife of a weekly 
sum not exceeding £2. This Act contains a 
‘provision for the alteration of the amount of the 
weekly payment on proof of an alteration in the 
means of either husband or wife, but in no 
other event, and deprives of her remedy a wife 
guilty of uncondoned adultery. It will be at 
once noticed that this Act does not confer on 
the magistrates power to give the wife the 
custody of the children. Further, if the husband a . 
can only succeed in making life so intolerable | WORLD'S WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPE- 
for the wife that she leaves her home, the Act in RANCE UNION & NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
ordinary cases has no application. Both these COUNCIL OF THE 8.W.T.A. 
are serious defects. The first gives the 


husband a means of putting pressure on the 
wife, for although a husband who has deserted 
his wife will generally desert his children too, 


yet such a husband will often claim the children 
from an affectionate mother out of pure spite or 
to persuade her to take a smaller allowance. 1 

The second defect, that which deprives of all Praise, Prayer, and ; 
remedy a wife who has fled from an intolerable Spiritu al Instru ction, 
home, needs to be looked at in conjunction with 
the Act of 1878, which deals with cruelty. In 
considering that Act it has been seen that if the FRIDAY AFTERNOON MAY 47th 9.46 to § p.m 
husband abstains from grave physical violence, : an : ; 
he can practise any other form of cruelty with | : 

impunity, The wife’s one chance of escape from THE MEMORIAL HALL, 
such cruelty—leaving her home—deprives her of 2 ' i ea ae mere 

all right to support fois her husband. It should | FARBINGDON STREET, E.C. 
also be noted that there are confusing differ- —-= 
ences in procedure between the Acts of 1878 and 


1886. OPEN TO ALL. 


THE SUMMARY JURISDICTION. The LADY HENRY SOMERSET is 


It will now be easy to follow the lines of the | expected to preside. 
draft Bill which it is proposed to substitute for 
the enactments.we have already considered. The | 
title of the proposed Act is “Tho Summar;’ ' Addresses will be given by the following Speakers : 
Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act, 1895,” | eo ana 
Under the provisions of this Bill, any married | MISS WILLARD (if in Hugiam') 
woman falling within any of the following classes | MRS. PEARSALL SMITH, 


may apply for an order—namely (“’), a woman | The REV. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 


whose husband has been convicted of an aggra- | Pe oe 

vated assault upon her, or of an assault upon her| A Special Choir of 50 Voices, under the superin- 
for which the penalty has been a fine of more | tendence of Miss ROSE ANDREWS, will lead the 
than £5 or imprisonmert for more than two Singing. Solus will be sung. Sacred Songs and 
months; (5) a woman whose husband has deserted | solos will be used. 

her ; and (c) a woman whose husband has by per- | 

sistent cruelty or wilful neglect to provide reason- 

able paaintenantl for her . her shildren caused ENTRANCE FREE. 

her justifiably to leave and live separate and Collection will be made for Expenses. 
apart from him. This last class is quite new, 
but it has not been easy to define. It is neces- m ; 
sary that the wife should take some decided step | /%¢ Hall is close to Ludgate Circus. Trams and 
to show that her old life was one of intolerable Busses from all parte of the City. 


sutiering, and in many cases leaving her home 
would be such a step; at the samo time, many 
girls marry so young and with such little fore- 
| thought that it is no uncommon thing for them 
to leave their homes after a few months’ trial, 
without any real justification. Where, however, 
it can be held that a woman’s leaving her home 
was justified by her husband's cruelty, there can- 
not be much danger in giving her the further 
protection proposed by the Bill, The order 
which can be made will in all cases include 
one or more of the following provisions -— 
namely (7) a provision that the wife be no 
longer bound to cohabit with her husband ; 
(b) a provision giving the wife the custody of the 
children under the age of si.teen, and (c) a pro- 
vision for a weekly allowance of not more than 
£2. This weekly allowance would be made pay- 
able, if necessary, into Court or to some third 
person. There are provisions in the Bill enabling 
an order to be varied or discharged upon any 
new evidence of a material character, and in 
other ways amending and simplifying the pro- 
cedure. Lastly, in order that cases may not be 
brought before the magistrates which ought or 
could be tried without hardship by the Divorce 
Division of the High Court of Justice, the magis- 
trates are given a discretionary power to refuse 
in such cases to make any order. 

I am convinced, and I hope I have convinced 
my readers, that the Bill would be a very great 
boon to a class of women whose interests are too 
often neglected in current legislation. 


eT aaa = —— 


In Preparation for the 
LEGAL CRUELTY. THIRD BIENNIAL CONYENTION OF THE 

Under the 4th section of the Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1878, in cases where a husband has 
been convicted summarily of an aggravated 
assault upon his wife, the magistrate before 
whom the husband has been so convicted may, 
if satisfied that the future safety of the wife is 
in peril, order that the wife shall be no longer 
bound to cohabit with her husband. It is not 
necessary to give a legal definition of an aggra- 
vated assault; it will be enough to say that it 
involves very considerable personal violence, and 
that experience has shown that such violence is 
not by any means the only criterion of cruelty. 
I myself have known cases where the husband 
has been guilty of the worst cruelty by means 
of persistent and deliberate insult and degrada- 
tion, by corruption of the children, by denial of 
reasonable comfort and liberty, and by other 
acts of ingenious tyranny, but has yet been 
clever enough to stop short of inflicting any 
considerable physical injury, with the result that 
the wife has had no available legal remedy. It 
should also be remembered that acts of violence 
are generally committed when the husband is 
drunk, and that many drinking husbands are of 
a gentle and affectionate disposition when sober ; 
while husbands who are guilty of cruelty in the 
other ways I have described may be generally 
set down as men of permanently tyrannical or 
evil dispositions. 

A DEFECT IN THE LAW. 

When a magistrate has made a separation 
order he may combine with it provisions (a) for 
the payment of a weekly allowance to the wife, 
and (}) for the wife having the custody of the 
children under ten years of age. As the law 
stands there is a serious defect in the machinery 
by which the first provision is carried out, for it 
is at present the duty of the wife to apply to 
her husband for her weekly allowance, and she 
is thus frequently exposed to those very risks 
of violence and insult from which the order was 
intended to protect her. The provision as to 
the children also seems inadequate and unfair. 
The children under ten years of age, who are 
entirely dependent on their parents for food and 


FOR 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


At St. Paul’s Church, Burton-on-Trent, 
last. week, the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of 
Lichfield, Bishop Staley, and seventy clergymen 
took part in services connected with the dedication 
of gifts made to the Church by the patron, Lord 
Burton. Chief among these are a handsome 
reredos, and an organ built on the Hope-Jones 
electric system. So writes our contemporary the 
Westminster Gazette. Wedonot fora moment 
question the sincere motives that have prompted 
Lord Burton to expend a portion of his vast 
wealth on these gifts to a sacred edifice, but 
we feel convinced that the sooner our ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries, who ought to be in a position 
to understand the proportion of the evil wrought 
- by intoxicating liquor on the nation at large, 
adopt a right attitude towards those who, no 
doubt unconsciously, promote the evil, the better. 


To accept ecclesiastical gifts purchased by 
money made in the public-house is for them 
sheer mockery of the principles they are supposed 
to profess. If they doubt the fairness of such 
an assertion, let the bishops pass a day and an 
evening behind the bar of a public-house dealing 
out Burton's best ; and the sights that will there 
greet them will make them obliged to confess 
that, however benevolent the intentions of these 
rich brewers, they are forced to say, as did Christ 
of old, “ One thing thou lackest.” The trouble is, 
we do not deal in facts, but are content with 
fancies when facts are inartistically repulsive. 
And there is no romance around which the 
clerical mind twines so persistently as the ideal 
public-house. 


The Rev. Frederick D. Green, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Bedross, the young Armenians whose pre- 
sence in St. James’s Hall made so profound an 
impression for the cause they represent, spoke at 
meetings in Hereford and Ledbury on Friday 
and Saturday evenings last week, to large and 
deeply interested audiences, The meetings were 


held under the auspices of the Bishop and Dean 
of Hereford, and the one at Ledbury was pre- 
sided over by Lady Henry Somerset. The party 
was entertained at Eastnor Castle, where Mr. 
Green and the Armenians remain over Sunday. 
From advices received, we conclude that con- 
cerning the accounts of the present situation in 
Armenia, and the devotion of its people to 
righteousness, “the half has not been told.” 


Interest in the Armenian horrors has been in- 
creased this week by the scheme of reform—em- 
bodying the views of England, Russia, and France 
—now in the hands of the Sultan. The delegates 
of these three Powers, having visited the scene 


. | of the massacres, report the discovery of the 


slaughter pits in which the victims were buried. 
Before the overwhelming evidence of these 
remains even the Turk cannot pretend inno- 
cence. He can offer no possible atonement for 
the past ; but it is the duty of Europe to hold 
his hands for the future. His conduct must be 
guarded to the utmost by the control of the 
Powers; and this can only be done by the 
guarantee that all persons in authority in Armenia 
shall be under the direct control and surveillance 
of Europe. 


The eighth annual council of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, with nearly 1,000 delegates 
from all parts of England and Wales, was held in 
London on Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. 
Many subjects were up for discussion, but not 
one of them was so cordially treated as that of 
temperance. No fewer than 172 Associations 
had sent in their names in favour of one or other 
of the temperance resolutions submitted. The 
chief one was on the Local Option Bill, and was 
moved by Lady Henry Somerset, seconded by 
the President of the Hornsey Association. It 
was a most unequivocal declaration of the senti- 
ments of Liberal women on the question, and 
ran as follows: “That, in view of the fact that 
no legalised system in this country is so prolific 
a source of social corruption as the drink traffic, 
and as, according to the Prime Minister (Lord 
Rosebery), ‘Owing to the enormous influence 
wielded directly or indirectly by those who are 
concerned in its upholding, we are approaching a 
condition of things perilously near the corrup- 
tion of our political system,’ this Council urges 
upon her Majesty’s Government the supreme 
necessity of pressing forward immediately and 
carrying into law the Liquor Traffic (Local 
Control) Bill introduced by Sir William Har- 
court.” 

The outlook with regard to the Local Veto 
Bill has not been changed by anything that has 
taken place during the past week. Put down 
provisionally for Monday next, it is really not 
known when the Bill will come in for second 
reading. ‘Friends and foes alike are anxious to 
learn when the Bill may be expected. The 
friends of the Bill may rest assured that Sir 
William Harcourt will lose no suitable oppor- 
tunity for getting it read a second time. The 
enemies of the Bill may be equally sure that the 
statements in the press to the effect that the 
Government do not intend to proceed further 
with the Bill are without foundation and merely 
the irresponsible gossip of partisan correspon- 
dents. 


Of the same worthless character, there is little 


doubt, were the communications that there had 
been dissension amongst the members of the 
Cabinet last week on this Bill, or that certain 
members of the Cabinet did not share Sir 
William Harcourt’s enthusiasm about Local 
Option. This principle is too much of an 
integral part of the Liberal party’s programme 
for it to receive the cold shoulder by any mem- 
ber of the Government, And as for the re- 


iterated charge of the Opposition that the 
Liberal party bring forward measures which they 
know can never pass—probably always having 
in mind the Local Veto Bill—Sir William Har- 
court himself disposed of that when speaking at 
the National Liberal Olub last week. He 
wanted to know which was the measure that 
had been brought forward and never intended 
to be passed. Having carried h other 
great measures, he said he could not under- 
stand why they should not be expected to 
pass the measures to which they were now 


engaged. 


Tuesday this week has a right to the title of 
“Qhildren’s Day.” In the Lords, pre-natal 
influences were touched by the second reading of 
the Bill for the registration of midwives, 
Earlier in the day the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children met at the Mansion 
House. Here Mr. Waugh, the Children’s 
Friend, gave abundant evidence as to the need 
of, and the useful work done by, the Society, 
At Southend, Princess Louise laid the foundation 
stone of a home for crippled children; and in 
Committee on the Factory Bill the Government 
proposed to stop the dangerous practice of 
allowing children to clean machinery in motion. 
We wish we had the happy task of recording 
such a children’s day in every issue of our 


paper. 


The Humanitarian League is to the front with 
an effort to bring good literature to the public. 
A People’s Library has been formed, in connec- 
tion with its educational work, which ‘aims at 
providing school and village libraries, working 
men’s institutes,and elubs, reading rooms, and 
also private persons, with a constant supply of 
varied literature. It will enable the representa- 
tive bodies which have come into existence in 
every considerable village and hamlet in the 
country, to carry out the provision of the Parish 
Councils Act, empowering them to supply each 
parish with a village library. 

In the characteristic interview with Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, referred to elsewhere, the 
correspondent sees in this gifted and beautiful 
woman the new Eve, who is to bring grace, pity, 
and patience into the selfish world of industrial 
society. The Frenchman cannot, however, 
change his skin even when dreaming of the new 
woman, and ends his article by describing the 
excellent effect that such a woman’s presence 
brought to the Parliament of Religions when 
seated next to the devout Mrs, Gibbons, in fairy 
toilettes, Mrs. Potter Palmer offered to God the 
incense of her costly raiment and the perfumed 
flower of her benevolent expression of lips and 
eyes. 


Only four weeks more in which the faithful 
can work for the Polyglot Petition to bring up 
the British contingent to a favourable comparison 
with other countries! Only four weeks in which 
to raise the money for a little cold-water girl 
Fountain, which is to be unveiled at the great 
Conventions! Will not all White Ribbon 
women be hereby reminded? For petitions send 
to Miss Morgan, Brecon, Wales; and for in- 
formation about the Fountain to Mrs, Warde 
Poole, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 

Now that the country is beautiful with flowers, 
will those who are surrounded by them re- 
member the little cripples shut up in the already 
stifling courts and rooms of this city, and send 
the flowers to reach 37, Norfork Street, Strand, 
by Thursday morning in each week, Bright 
cards and pictures, and scripture texts are also 
most acceptable for sending out with the flowers, 
and if any ladies of leisure care to help in this 
work on Thursday we will gladly welcome them. 
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A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 
By Lavy Hewry Somenser. 


CAMPAIGNS OF CURIOSITY.* 


Joun Bugns’ impassioned plea for the washer- 
woman had in it that honest ring that accom- 
panies every utterance of the labour leader, and 
nothing was finer than the fearless, manly way 
in which he stated that his mother was a washer- 
woman ; that he knew of what he was talking 
when he said some women in that trade had 
worked eighty hours a week. In view of recent 
discussion, we are glad to call the attention of 
our readers to a specially instructive chapter in 
a brilliant little book, written by a bright 
American girl. 

The different phases of industrial life depicted 
in “Campaigns of Curiosity” are not pictures 
drawn from imagination, but painted from living 
models, and are full of movement and instinct 
with vitality. The laundry question, says the 
author, is like the domestic servant problem. 

It interests everyone in all classes of society. 
If it is true that “civilised man cannot live with- 
out cooks,” it is equally true that he cannot do 
eee a — Indeed, @ man’s happiness 
is toa r e@ dependent upon hi - 
dre than his ok. ee 


Many years have elapsed since Sir Henry 
Taylor, in a volume of delightful essays, chid the 
rich for their neglect of little bills. It appears, 
however, that society has not improved in this 
respect, for we are told in this connection that 

Most men have a rooted objection i 
their washerwomen. One sould think dane 
dependent as they are on these women for half 
their life’s happiness, they would, if they could, 
pay them promptly and without protest. 


DANGERS OF LAUNDRIES, 


The laundry scare is one that is constantly 
recurring; it is not confined to this country. 
At one time so severe an outbreak occurred in 
the United States that the unfortunate Chinese 
were threatened with immediate and enforced 
removal, The writer tells us that it was owing 
to visions of scarlet fever and typhus, conjured 
up ina dull season by the press, that she was 
first brought to consider the conditions under 
which our linen is “taken in and done for.” 
Having once got fairly interested in the subject, 
she determined to acquire her own experience, 
and inserted the following advertisement in the 
daily press : 


“A young woman wants a situation in a large 
first-class laundry, where she can learn the busi- 
ness. No wages.” 


NO WAGES. 


Tt was on the last clause that she caloulated 
for a speedy answer, and she set herself to work 
to prepare suitable clothing and to school her- 
self to overcome the American accent, which she 
feared might impede her success, Much to the 
Writer’s disappointment, a week elapsed and no 
answers came, but on the last day she received 
one “lone letter "from a steam laundry, telling 
her that such a place as she required was vacant, 
and she accordingly hastened to keep the appoint- 
ment asked for by her correspondent. 


Mrs. 8., the “proprietress” of the place, 
opened the door. From a height of six feat and 
a breadth of little less, she looked at me in 
amazement when I told her I was “Lizzie 
Barnes who had written to her for a place as 
. learner.’ It was the same old story—‘ too 
little.” I assured her that, though small, my 
strength was little short of that possessed by 
Samson, and I reiterated the statement I had 
made in my letter to her that I could “iron 
good. The result was that in half an hour 


* “Campaigns of Curiosit > by i te 
y;” by Elizabeth L. 
Punks, Pablished by Cassell and Co., London. 
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Mrs. 8. concluded to give me a trial not only at 
the ironing board, but in what she called the 
“washus.” . . . “ Will you take me though 
the laundry ?” I asked, curious to get a look at 
the girls with whom I expected to associate for 
the next week or longer. 

“Oh, no, Saturday is such a busy day, I can't 
do that,” she answered, and, plead as I would, I 
could not induce her to gratify my curiosity. 


When she subsequently heard of another 
vacancy in a larger sphere, Miss Banks went on 
to this steam-laundry. She was sorry to have 
been so hasty. Here thirty girls were employed, 
and after a good deal of argument, and apparently 
some slight deviations from fact, considered 
legitimate, we suppose, by the detective nature 
of the undertaking, she obtained the situation, 
and wrote to throw over the smaller place in 
favour of the wider opportunity for observation. 


SS aT WORK.” 


An atmosphere thick with 
odour of boili g soap suds greeted me Tuesday 
morning, when I arrived at the Y—— and Z—— 
Sanitary Laundry to take my situation as a 
“learner.” Ironing-machine, wringer, and mangle 
were revolving at a rapid rate, propelled by the 

eengine. . . . Acornerin the vicinity 
of the engine was floored over with some boards, 
and fitted up with crude-looking tables and a 
half-a-dozen large boxes. It was called the 
‘“‘ sorting-room,” and it was there that I was 
conducted by Mrs. Morris when I had removed 
my coat and hat and donned my working 
costume. Between the door and the sorting 
corner there stretched a large body of soapy 
water several yards square, and in some places 
almost ankle deep. 


Her first duty was to mark linen—a task 
which seemed to her almost impossible, had it 
not been for the help of Janie, a girl, who, with 
generous kindness, threw herself into the breach 
and rescued her from her dilemma. 


steam and the 


When five o’clock came, and the girls were 
allowed half-an-hour for tea, Janie invited me 
over to the other side of the room, to share the 
large pot of tea that she had made for herself 
and anolder sister, who was one of the ironers, and 
at the rate of five farthings a shirt, was some- 
times able to earn three-and-six a day—more 
money than any other woman in the laundry 
was capable of earning. 

‘““Don’t you get tired, Miss Banks?” asked 
Janie, ‘running about so much from eight in the 
morning until eight at night ?” 

‘No, Hi’m never tired. Hi like to work all 
the time. Hi don’t like Sunday because Hi ‘av 
to be quiet.” 

The kindness shown by the girls is a proof of 
the generous desire that exists among the work- 
ing women to help one another. 

Ironing did not prove easy work to the 
novice. 

‘* Ye won't make much money at the rate yer 
ironing,’ remarked my companion, when, after 
having stood at the table three hours, I 
counted my handkerchiefs,and found [had ironed 
just thirty-four. I was so tired I could hardly 
stand. I had several times burned my fingers 
and once nearly fallen against the stove. Hand- 
kerchiefs were paid forat the rate of a penny a 
dozen, so had I been a paid worker I would have 
earned less than a penny an hour. The bag of 
handkerchiefs was empty, and I felt I must rest 
from my labours. It wanted fifteen minutes till 
dinner-time, and I wondered how I should ever 
walk to the queer little restaurant where I 
bought my mid-day meal. 


A QUESTION OF CREDIT. 


The Y—— and Z—— Laundry had a good 
“trade,” not only in the various parts of London, 
but in several of the surrounding suburbs. 
Between four and five hundred regular 
customers were enrolled on the books, so that 
the numbers which marked the clothes ranged 
all the way from one upwards. When one of 
the loads was nearly ready for delivery, I heard 
rather an interesting discuasion between Mrs. 
Morzia, and. Sohn, . 


‘driver... Jearned. that.) good wowld come tual kinylatubrecon - 
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the securing of credit with his laundryman 
depended sak upon the neighbourhood in 
which a man -lived, the number of servants he 
kept, and aboye all the quantity and the quality 
of the shirts he sent to the wash. The customer 
who soiled fourteen shirts in a week was trusted 
implicitly, while he who sent only seven or less, 
with the brand of a less fashionable furnishing 
house upon them, was not given so long a time. 

Then there was the customer who wore coloured 

shirts during the week and white ones on Sun- 

days and Bank Holidays, who must needs pay 

for his goods on delivery. Some of the accounts 

were allowed to run from three months to a year, 

others were required to be settled monthly and 

with still others the rule was “ pay down.’ 

The regular hours were from eight until eight, 
with twenty minutes for eleven o'clock luncheon, 
an hour for dinner, and half an hour for tea. I 
had several times heard the girls discussing the 
proposed amendment to the Factory Act, but 
among them the idea seemed to prevail that the 
new law was to bean eight hour law, which 
would reduce their hours of labour from éight 
in the morning until six at night. Those women 
who received their wages by its day or the week 
were in favour of having the hours reduced, 
while those who did piecework preferred to put 
in their time as they wished. This feeling was, 
of course, quite natural, for the ironers did not 
usually commence work until late Monday after- 
noon, and finished the week at a little after two 
on Saturday, thus making only five full days in 
the week. However, the regular hoursatthe Y—— 
and Z—— laundry were about what the Factory 
Act demands, so that Mrs. Morris knew she had 
no cause to trouble herself about that phase of 
the matter. 

OVERTIME. 


Quite often many of the girls were obliged to 
work overtime until nine or ten at night, but I 
was told that in such cases the overtime was not 
paid for, most of the employées receiving a weekly 
wage, and it was expected that they would 
remain in the place until the work required of 
them was finished. Some of them had been 
employed in laundries where the hours were 
much longer, Annie Martin having recently left 
a situation where the regular hours were from 
eight in the morning until eleven at night... . 

Nearly all of them objected to the cement 
floor, which they said made their feet ache. . . . 
It certainly would have entailed but little ex- 
pense on the part of the proprietor to have had 
at least a portion of the room boarded over, and 
the ironers, who were constantly obliged to walk 
to and fro from the stove, would have greatly 
appreciated a wooden floor. Some of the 
machinery too, needed fencing in to make it less 
dangerous to those who were continually passing 
so very close to it as to make it highly probable 
that their skirts would be caught when the 
wheels were in motion. During my first two 
days I several times very narrowly escaped 
coming in collision with the hydro-extractor. 
There should also have been an arrangement for 
carrying off the steam, the odour from which was 
most sickening, and the need of an air-propeller, 
or fanning machine, was very apparent. The 
constantly wet floor was another thing that must 
have been prejudicial to the health of those in 
the place. 


The interesting series dealing with laundry 
women ends with a very vivid description of the 
social life of tho girls thus employed. Miss 
Banks closes the chapters devoted to her work 
among them with the following excellent 
advice :— 

TEETOTALISM IN THE LAUNDRY. 


In tho ranks of laundresses tectotalism is 
looked upon with suspicion and ridicule. In 
their opinion a glass of beer is as essential to the 
correct ironing of a dozen shirts as is the flat 
iron itself. 1 believe the amount considered 
necessary on which to do a good day's work (not 
counting “overtime,” which demands a special 
allowance) is one and a half pint. It someth ng 
could be done to convince not only laundiy 
women, but workers in other trades, that these 
two things, beer and carly marriages, are their 
greatest hindrances in the way of sccial and 
intellectual progress, an incalewabte smouut of 
hd ad 
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. By a Mernopisr Woman. . 


A éx10vs incident has recently occarred shich 
provés that the ice. still lingers in the. valleys 
although the sunshine has melted it from the 
plains. Some weeks ago, Miss Willard and Lady 
Henry Somerset were invited to address a 
ce mass meeting to be held near 
London on the occasion of the Wesleyan District 
Synod. They agreed that one of them would be 
present’ on the ‘occasion, whieh, ‘behold, a letter 
was received from the progressive-minded pastor 
of the church in which the meetings were to be 
convened, stating his great embarrassment in 
view of the fact that the President of the Synod, 
who is also President:@f the Wesleyan General 
Conference of Englafiid,’on ascertaining that 
ladies were to speak, Had stated that this was not 
ofding to gule, and could not be permitted, 
sindp ministers algne were entitled to speak on 
such an ogeasion:.” This ruling surprised the 
temperance; people of the locality, and they were 
at their wits’ end to know what should be done, 
whén, by withdrawing, the ladies relieved the 
emDarrassment. 
<u, 4 BRIEF FOR WOMAN. 

But Lady Henry Somerset, in an address in 
City Road Chapel—that Mecca of the Metho- 
dist people of the world—stated the facts 
of the case, and exhorted the laity of the 
Wesleyan Church to be on the alert, because this 
was a step quite unworthy of the descendants of 
that great man who was the founder of their 
communion, and who had replied to a young 
woman of “gifts and graces,” who sought his 
advice as to whether she should preach, by saying 
that he strongly favoured her doing s0, only she 
must be careful not to draw away the congrega- 
tions of the young men by holding meetings in 
their neighbourhood at the same hour! Lady 
Henry said that in these days, when the masses 
have so largely forsaken the Church, and the laity 
were growingly out of touch with the ecclesias- 
tical department, it was a thousand pities to 
debar women from speaking at reform and 
philanthropic meetings held in connection with 
the meetings of the ministers. The Wesleyan 
Church in the United States was far in advance 
of us, for it freely invited women representing 
home and foreign temperance and educational 
work to speak before its conference of ministers, 
and to participate in the great evening gather- 
ings where these subjects were discussed. She 
referred to the fact that Miss Willard was 
invited to welcome one of the largest Conferences 
of Wesleyans in America when it met in her 
home town of Evanston, a suburb of Chicago. 


THREE PLACES IN THE CHURCH. 

She asked what Wesleyan man of the 
ministry or laity had done as much for the tem- 
perance cause as this Methodist woman? At 
this the crowded audience of London Wesleyans 
applauded her words to the echo, and cried out 
“Shame ” when she spoke of the action to which 
we have referred. Continuing her argument, 
Lady Henry declared that thus far there were 
three places, and three only, for woman inside the 
Church : First, she was freely permitted to collect 


money ; second, she was urgently desired to be 
present to make up the audience of which she 
was the principal factor the world over; third, 
the was allowed to come in at the back door and 
scrub up the place. But it was well to have it 
thoroughly understood that woman proposed to 
enter at the front door, and that before very long. 
She intended to be, in every department of the 
Church’s life, a recognised factor, on the same 
plane as her “ brother man.” 

It was a memorable incident that this pro- 
gressive member of the English nobility should 
stand in Wesley’s pulpit and utter sentiments 
wholly in keeping with his principles and practice, 
while the audience was so warmly sympathetic 
with the positions taken that her words and 
their action amounted to a practical protest from 
Wesley's own pulpit against the outworn intoler- 
ance of good men who linger late on the widen- 
ing theatre of human events, and fancy that they 
can brush back with a broom the tide of justice 
for women that is now moving onward with 
resistless power in every nation. 


TWO CURSES. 

The honoured President of the Conference is 
said not to be a teetotaler, and it is declared that 
at @ ministers’ meeting in John Wesley's old chapel 
they hesitated and finally decided not to pass 
a resolution in favour of the Local Veto. These 
are strange tidings from the household of that 
great man who a hundred years before his time 
denounced slavery and the liquor traffic as the two 
curses of the world. 

With these facts in view I think it no more 
than fair to say that, so far as I can learn, the 
Congregational body deserves recognition as lead- 
ing the van of the temperance reform in England. 
At its annual meeting last week the Congrega- 
tional Total Abstinence Union unanimously en- 
dorsed the Polyglot Petition; and its leading 
members are in hearty accord with tlie progressive 
features of the temperance cause. 


gave thrilling accounts of their labours in these 
places. 


¢ ° e 


The Scottish Women’s Protestant Union is in 
a flourishing condition with a membership of 
500, as against 70 some eighteen months ago. 
Their organ the Banner circulates at the rate of 
a thousand per month, and members are now to 
be found in almost every town in Scotland, their 
object being to defend the country from the 
aggressions of Romanism and Ritualism. 

e ° * 


The Glasgow Night Asylum, after consider- 
able renovation and reconstruction, was re-opened 
the other day by Mr. James Campbell, of Tulli- 
chervand, in presence of a large assemblage of 
ladies and gentlemen. This institution has 
rendered good service to the cause of suffering 
humanity since its inception in 1838. It is 
recognised by the magistrates and police authori- 
ties as a necessary appendage to the working of 
the city, and as a proof of its good work some- 
thing like 55,000 rations were distributed in the 
space of three weeks during the recent distress. 


A splendid paper bearing on the Tonin 
method of teaching French was read at the 
Teachers’ Guild Meeting on Monday last by 
Miss W. D. Bennie. After giving a lucid and 
detailed account of the new system, Miss Bennie 
claimed for it, not only that it gives an easy 
mastery of a language in a short time, but that 
it trains the minds of the pupils, stimulates their 
thinking ‘powers, develops their reasoning 
faculties and strengthens their memories. 

e e e 


Mdlle. Blaze de Bury, the accomplished 
French lecturer, gave a lecture on “ The Life and 
Letters of Madame de Sévigné” in a charming 
and finished style in University College, Dundee, 
on the afternoon of the 9th. The first part 
dealt with the leading facts of the subject’s life 

2 ae —the tutelage of her uncle, l’Abbé de Coulanges, 
SCOTTISH ECHOES. her marriage, early widowhood, and the mar- 
Tse view “win of the (oaval t Seasid riage of her daughter, and the subsequent cor- 

a9 neeaiaresaaey ©| respondence that passed between them. The 
Homes, es isles opened ey the 3rd May by | harm of Madame de Sévigné as a letter-writer 
Lady King, who gave a bright and kindly speech. | 5, amply verified by the quotations read from 
The addition will afford accommodation for fifty | ), ih 

aT er works by the lecturer. 
more beds and a large airy sitting room named & _ : 
Lady King’s room, for the women and children. | . 
The proceedings, which were of a most enjoyable Greatly to the delight of Scotland, the 
and interesting nature, were brought to a close Amateur Golf Championship has been won by 
by a dinner in the new sitting-room. Mr. L. Balfour-Melville, of St. Andrews. The 
ry . * hard-drawn battle—prolonged for three days— 

The Synod of the United Presbyterian Church | WS fought and won on the links of the classic 
of Scotland held its sittings last week in Edin- | “city by the sea.” One by one the competitors 
burgh. A public meeting for women occupied —all good men and true golfers—were beaten 
attention one afternoon, the subject being the before the prowees of Mr. J. Ball, of Liverpool, 
Zenana Mission; Miss J, N. Adam occupied the | the champion of last year, and Mr. Balfour- 
chair and reported satisfactory progress during Melville, between whom the final game was 
the year. The Rev. Dr. Corbett, in the course of played on Friday last. 
his address, said the one thing that impressed = 
him, while on a visit to India, was the tremendous “Labour Day” was celebrated on Glasgow 
difficulties the missionaries had to encounter |Green on the first Sunday of May with the 
there ; he almost wondered that they were able | customary Socialist, Anarchist and Independent 
to retain their spiritual life under the depressing | Labour Party speeches, etc. A crowd of from 
influences of heathendom. Mrs. M’Neill, Jamaica, | six to ten thousand strong gathered round the 
and Misses Johnston and Stewart, Old Calabar, | official platforms, and the proceedings began by 
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a choir singing a Socialist song. Mr. John 
Cronin was the first speaker, and he was followed 
by Miss Enid Stacy, B.A., Bristol, who in a 
pleasant if shrill voice spoke to the first’ motion 
in favour of manhood and womanhood suffrages. 
The people who were not supposed to vote, she 
remarked, were paupers, lunatics, criminals and 
women. She had no objection to debarri 
lunatics from voting, she only wished that they 
had not such a large number of lunatics voting 
at the present time. All kinds of ridiculous 
statements were made against women suffrage, 
but most of them were contradictory. She was 
an exceedingly strong supporter of women 
suffrage. Women were practical. They wanted 
better homes, purer air, better clothes and more 
food for their little ones. They wanted their 
boys and girls to have an opportunity of leading 
happier lives than their mothers, and to have 
security of employment for husbands, brothers, 
sons, and fathers. These were the questions which 
touched women, and it was as necessary for them 
as for men to have votes. 

@ 


Mr. C. W. Bream Pearce, Labour candidate 
for Camlachie, dealt with the same subject. Mrs. 
Bruce Glasier (Katharine St. John Conway) 
made an able speech in the interests of the 
LL.P., which, she said, called upon all workers to 
join together in a great union for political 
purposes. She appealed not only to those who 
had been driven down to the pound-a-week level, 
but also to the rich class, who could obtain 
salvation by no other way. This party realised 
that labour was the basis of society, and claimed 
as the root of all its principles that every man 
had a right to be able to work for the community 
in the production of wealth, and that they had 
the right to a full share in return. In addition 
to the resolutions in favour of women suffrage 
and the Independent Labour Party, there;were 
two others, CALEDONIA. 
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By “ONLOOKER.” 
A rather drowsy debate was subjected to an 


unusual and dramatic interruption last week. | 


The Bill before the House was the repeal of the 


ng | Irish Coercion Act of 1887, and the proceedings 


were running their usual course when loud un- 
governed tones were heard proceeding from 
under the gallery, and the words rang out, “ An 
assassin blow has been aimed at me in this 
House ; a stain has been put upon my name, 
and | therefore hope this House——” But 
before another syllable could be uttered firm 
hands had been laid upon a middle-aged, burly- 
looking stranger and the intruder was promptly 
ejected. He turned out to be the notorious 
O’Donovan Rossa, who thus sought to vindicate 
his reputation, or, more properly speaking, to 
secure for himself a gratuitous advertisement. 


The speech thus rudely interrupted was being 
delivered by Mr. Morley. The Irish Secretary 
was able to show by conclusive facts and figures 
that bright as had been the report concerning 
the diminution of agrarian crime in Ireland for 
last year, the next report promised to be better 
still. In the speech from the throne at the 
beginning of the present Session it was recorded 
that agrarian offences were fewer than at any 
time since the beginning of the present reign. 
and the first month of this year showed a 
notable diminution even upon that. This had 
been brought about not by enforcing the Act, 
for before Mr, Morley had been in office a fort- 
night all proclamations, putting the Act in 
force were revoked, but because the Irish them- 
selves believed in the Home Rule policy pursued 
by the present Government. Aftera prolonged 
debate the closure was put, and the second 
reading was carried by a majority of 22. 
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| Netherlands. Her Royal Highness was for up- 
| wards of half an hour in the Speaker's Gallery. 
| Her impression of our Parliamentary procedure 
cannot have been a very interesting one. The 
House was very thin. Indeed, the House is 
peculiarly attenuated of late, for the system of 
telegraphic communication recently adopted 
between the floor of the House and the Library 
is so perfect that Members may remain for hours 
over their books and letters, only returning to 
the Legislative (hamber for some important. 
speech or division. This empty benches system 
will, it is to be feared, inevitably react upon 
Parliamentary oratory. It is true that debate 
rather than harangue is the ideal aimed at. 
But this notwithstanding, even the debaters’ 
powers are naturally weakened by the sparse 
attendance of both friends and opponents. 


The charges of vacillation, and of a mere 
bogus programme, are recoiling upon the heads of 
those who uttered them. Both in and out of 
Parliament, whether in the lobbies, the National 
Liberal Club, or the constituencies, there is 
abundant evidence that the Government are of 
good cheer, and mean to pursue their steady 
course. This is the answer that comes from all 
hands, and most especially applies to the Local 
Option Bill, against which as a matter of course 
the most deadly and unscrupulous opposition is 
being waged. 


The resumption of Committee on the Welsh 
Disestablishment led to a tedious debate, during 
which many amendments were moved and re- 
jected. The one which monopolised the greater 
part of the sitting was moved by Mr. Griffith- 
Boscawen, with the object of excluding Mon- 
mouthshire from the purviews of the Bill. The 
debate, or rather conversation, dragged on, 
relieved by a lively little speech from Mr. George 


IR 


Second to none for 
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Russell, and one of protest from Mr. A. Balfour: | 
Finally the House adjourned at ten minutes 
after midnight, having disposed (including those 
ruled out of order) of only seven amendments. 


The Speaker had his first chance of evincing 
his power and tact, over the London and North 
Western Railway Bill. He managed to steer 
the House through a shoal of side issues, raised 
by some rather irate Welsh Members, who resent 
the alleged tyrannical treatment of certain | 
Welsh-speaking navvies. After threo divisions | 
the Bill was read a third time. 


The Welsh and indeed the rank and file of | 
the whole Liberal party were disappointed that 
the Leader of the House could not yet see his 
way to apply the closure in order to make pro- 
gress in Committee with the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill. The Opposition were of course in 
high feather. 


A great deal of time was wasted last week 
over an unprofitable discussion of Sir George 
Trevelyan’s very sensible proposal for the ap- 
pointment of a third standing committee for the 
consideration of all Bills introduced by ministers 
of the Crown relating exclusively to Scotland. 
“Ts Saul also amongst the prophets?” Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman asked in reply to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s wonder-provoking speech. The 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham pro- 
posed a very advanced scheme of Home Rule, 
not only for the three kingdoms, but for London 
and London business as well, The Crofters’ Bill 
is evidently the question which the Opposition 
fear to trust to the Scotch themselves. Finally, 
the resolution was suspended until Monday. 


Last Friday afternoon was devoted to the 
worship of Bacchus, The officiating priest was 
Mr. Quilter, and his invocations were all on 
behalf of the beer that inspires the warrior, the 
lover, the poet, and inflames the patriot’s breast ! 
After soaring to Bacchic heights of eloquence, he 
sat down, still' chanting the praises of “ generous, 
happy ale.” Mr. Quilter’s amendment was as 
futile as foolish. It proposed to tax that which 
all practical men would regard as an untaxable 
product. 


But the hon. Member was hoist with his own 
petard when he exclaimed, “And what career 
leads more rapidly to wealth, to magnitude of | 
business, and to high honour than the brewing’! 
of pure beer?” The Chancellor of the Ex-— 
chequer, in reply, blandly admitted that he was | 
willing to accept Mr. Quilter as an able witness 
for both Bacchus and Ceres, but must decline to 
entertain his absolutely unworkable proposals. 
Finally, the amendment was withdrawn, and the 
resolution to continue the sixpenny tax on beer 
was carried by a majority of twenty-four. 
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section ‘of the younger sons of the aristocracy | 
who are growing restive and unwilling to accept | 
the destiny fate hasallottedto them. Doubtless | |... ding from June 14th, when the first Ex- 


it is much more pleasant from a political stand- | .outive Committee convenes, until the 24th, when 
point to be Viscount Wolmer, an elected repre- | the last one closes, will mark an epoch in the 
sentative of the people. But privileged as he | organised work of women. The first public 
has been to succeed to a peerage, it would seem | meeting will be held on Sunday, the 16th, in the 
that the new Earl of Selborne must, like the rest | City Temple, at 3.30, and will be addressed by 
of mankind, bow to the inevitable and accept the | Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Willard. The 

malties of his high d |two following days will witness the Eighteenth 
Pe iii ine Annual Council of the B.W.T.A., for which six 
hundred names of delegates have already been 
sent in. This Council will close with a meeting 
in Queen’s Hall on the 18th, at which the 
principal speakers, English, American, Canadian 
and Oriental, will address the audience. On 
Wednesday, the 19th, the World’s W.C.T.U, 
will convene in Queen’s Hall, Miss Willard 
presiding. The exercises will begin at 10 o'clock 
a.m. Lady Henry Somerset will give an address 
of welcome at about 11 a.m., and Miss Willard’s 
Biennial address will begin about 11.30. Dis- 
tinguished speakers from America and other 
countries will be introduced, and reports and 
addresses by them will occupy the afternoon. 
Addresses of welcome and brief speeches from 
representative members will fill the evening. 
This convention will continue through Thursday 
transacting routine business, and on Thursday 
Sire a great demonstration will be held in 
the Albert Hall presided over by Lady Henry 
Somerset. The music for these meetings will be 
furnished by a choir of 400 young White Ribbon 
women, and 500 children trained by Mr. Cowley, 
Superintendent of music in the London Board 
Schools. 


WHITE RIBBON NOTES. 
The great meetings of the White Ribboners, 


His unwillingness to be moved up higher 
caused quite a little scene on Monday night, and 
no small loss of temper. After declaring to the 
Speaker, “Sir, I am not a Lord of Parliament, 
but I am a Peer of the realm,” the new Earl was 
requested to retire while his unhapry position 
was under discussion! Finally. after the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had moved that a 
new writ do issue for West Edinburgh, the con- 
stituency of the Viscount Wolmer that was, the 
whole matter was adjourned until Tuesday. 
Meantime, like some unshriven spirit, the poor 
peer hovers between the place he loves and the 
one he so much dreads. 


Committee then proceeded on the Established 
Church (Wales) Bill, and clause one was carried 
by a majority of nineteen, the debate which 
preceded it having consumed much valuable time, 
to very little good purpose. 


A glance, not a blow—a look of directing love Pdtv 
that 'at once hearkens to duty and tells duty. 
We must be very near Him to catch that look, 
and very much in sympathy with Him to under- 
stand it; but when we do, we must be swift to 
obey.—Dr. Maclaren. 


Among the distinguished women who will 
speak at the White Ribbon meetings in June 
are Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, who has _ been 
described as ‘a modern Deborah; ” Mrs. Susan 
S. Fessendon, of Boston, Mass., who leads the 
White Ribboners of that State; Miss Belle 
Kearney, of Mississippi, the daughter of a well- 
known democratic politician; Mrs. Helen M. 
Barker, described as a ‘‘female Brother 
Jonathan”; Miss Helen Potter, whose imper- 
sonation of John B. Gough, repeated before 
eighteen hundred audiences throughout the 
United States, has given her a wide fame ; Mrs. 
Mary T. Burt, president of the White Ribboners 
of New York, the daughter of a former rector of 
the Church of England ; Mrs. Louise S. Rounds, 
of Chicago, the energetic leader of a great host ; 
and, as a climax, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of 
Boston, through whose efforts scientific tem- 
perance instruction has been introduced into the 
free schools of the United States, where eighteen 
millions of children are being trained; and 
Mother Stewart, that ‘‘ mother of us all,” who 
led the Crusade and founded the British 
Women’s Temperance Association. 

* & % 


An interesting feature of the Wednesday 
evening meeting in Queen’s Hall will be music 
furnished by the pupils in the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind, Norwood, Dr. Fd: 
Campbell, President. The Polyglot Petition 
will be exhibited at this meeting. 
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HUMAN ITY IN COUNCIL. must first be taught to love their fellow brothers | the thousands of women who do not belong to 
Tue annual meeting of the Humanitarian | and sisters. the comfortable class, and it would be quite 
League was recently held at 32, Sackville; Mr. Bernard Shaw, in seconding, said that men | within the scope of the League if she said a few 
: ‘ : : had, from time immemorial, a latent desire to words about the women who are made to suffer 
Street, Piccadilly. Mr. J. Keir Hardie, M.P., : 
: ‘ torture one another, and that feeling had through tha thoughtlessness of those who are 
took the chair. During the past year, the 


not gone from them yet. They had only to look | better off. In this large city there were thousands 

report states, the work of the League has been | at acollection of saatmamenia of torture to get an | of women working at a es of from 3s. to 6s. 
very considerably extended, due partly to the| insight into what humanity has been in this, weekly, sewing for about fourteen hours u day for 
growing support given to humane principles by | respect—they all wanted to torture one another dearlife underconditions ofthemost unwholesome 
the general public and the press. The fact that | when they got the chance. Speaking of prison | and insanita kind. Could we not spare a 
H itarian League had been founded in | reform, Mr. Shaw said that they were living in a | thought for them? There were many women, 

a Humani : bisa | civilisation founded very largely on sweating, and | while being exceedingly humane, fond of their 
America was very encouraging, and it is hoped if prisons were made better places than the | animals and kind to the poor in their neighbour- 
that the movement may in time become an inter- | sweater’s den, a great many people would prefer | hood, who were culpably negligent in the and in 
If they 


show love for their animals; men and women | comfortable class, without a vivid recollection of 


national one. Three social subjects of great | to go to el ten if oo a happen, | which they Pace nee dressmakers. : 
: t iecussed in ’3' prisons wou in to interfere with v | were not paid adequately someone must go short, 
an ERESS re : i gBeu a eo . | interests. He believed that the reason why men and that would be ihe ons who was the least 
publications during Shepast year—the ceiminsl) came out of prison spoilt was because they had capable of defending herself. We should - 
i tem, the poor law, and the | ie 9 y ae ns : ge pla 
law and prison rystem, the p ’ | there been taught to hate work; he advocated a ber that we all belong to one another, and if one 
management of public hospitals ; and there was. system in which prisoners should do really pro-| member sutfers the whole body suffers with it. 
very urgent need that all these institutions | ductive work. A great portion of the humanit-| In this terrible condition of things, which we 
should be reformed and humanised, and brought  arianism of a certain class was bestowed upon pet | call civilisation, were we as happy as we ought 
more effectually under public control. Early in dogs instead of on their fellow-creatures. Mixed | to be! and was not this because the social con- 
1894 the League arranged for the exhibition, ina up with the industrial question was the question | ditions were utterly wrong! In the work of 
number of omnibuses and tram carriages, of an oF the horses, and their treatment was abomin-' this League many subjects must be touched 
appeal to passengers, asking them not to increase | able ; he would like to get horse traction done upon, but she urged ey all the women present 
the strain on the horses by unnecessary stop-' away with altogether. In conclusion, Mr. to study the two pamphlets issued by the League, 
pages. Requests had been received from various | Bernard Shaw said that all humanitarian prin- | ‘‘ Women’s Wages, and the conditions under 
parts of the country for these notices, and it is | ciples were bound to interfere with vested! which ‘they are earned,” aud ‘ Dangerous 
hoped that some good has resulted from them, | interests or dividends. Trades,” ‘and ,see if they could not carry into 
for the whole subject of the treatment of horses: Mr. A. S. Webb, M.P., said that he very much | practice thé-duty of humanity to their sisters. 
is one which urgently calls for more general | wished, without raising other questions for dis- Mr. J. C. Kenworthy said he hoped everyone 
attention. cussion, that the large number of women present | would take a broad view of this question, for we 
The protection of wild birds is ancther matter | had the vote, us then the cause of humanity | must first consider man’s duty to man and then 
that has engaged the committee'sattention. The | would be greatly forwarded in and out of | see how it works out in the lower animals. As 
leaflet, “Reasons why we must Protect our| Parliament. Referring to the prison system, he | human beings we are essentially cruel. He had 
Birds,” had been sent to all the County Councils, | said that during most of his life he had either | just come from the suburbs; he passed the shops 
and to a thousand provincial newspapers. accom- friends or men whom he had respected in prison. ! where men and women were overwrought and 
panied by a letter in which the County Councils His belief was that while the system in this the railway with its overworked and underpaid 
were urged to avail themselves of the new country was cleaner and more clearly cut than! servants. Go to the people in our slums and 
powers granted by the Wild Birds Protection | other countries, it really had a greater deterior- then ask yourselves if we are not a cruel people. 
Act of 1894. _ating effect on the mind. ' Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., in closing the meeting, 
Mre. Stanton Blatch, in moving the adoption Mrs. Brownlow said that it was impossible for | said that until human beings have learnt to love 
of the report, said that in many cases the con-: her to speak to an assemblage like that, in which one another, love for the lower forms of life 
ditions of society did not give men a chance to: there were a great mavy women of the most. was out of the question. 
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WOMEN’S LIBERAL FEDER- 
ATION. 


“GREAT COUNCIL MEETINGS. 

THE annual meeti of the Council of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation commenced on 
Tuesday, at Westbourne Park Chapel. The 
Countess of Carlisle presided, and there was a 
_ large attendance. A year of great activity was 

chronicled in the report. During that iod 
the affiliated associations had risen in number to 
442, with an te membership of 82,000. 
The balance-sheet showed, however, a decrease 
in the annual income. 

Lady Carlisle, moving the adoption of the 
report, congratulated her hearers on the fact 
that the new National Federation of gallant 
little Wales had placed women’s aie its 
programme. The present Government done 
excellent work in the past, and would continue 
to do excellent work in the future, and there- 
fore it behoved them all to do all that lay in their 
power to strengtben it. She was ine that 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill would pass into 
law. After referring to what the Federation had 
already accomplished and the career of in 
usefulness that lay before it, Lady Carlisle spoke 


of the many valuable results that would be sure- 


to follow the adoption of women’s suffrage, pro- 
phesying that a great deal would be achieved 
before another decade had , and that not 
the least beneficial developments that that period 
would show would be those based on coming 
temperance legislation. 

Mrs. Eva Laren seconded the motion for 
the adoption of the report, which was carried. 

The consideration of proposed modifications 
of the Federation's rules and standing orders 
occupied some time. 

WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Louise B. Swann moved: “That this 
Council declares its confidence in Her Majesty’s 
Government, and earnestly trusts that it will 
secure the enactment of an adequate measure of 
registration reform, including the enfranchise- 
ment of women, thus affording the whole of the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland the oppor- 
tunity of supporting the Government's proposal 
to confer Home Rule upon Ireland, and to re- 
adjust the relations between the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons.” 

She said the Government commanded the un- 
wavering support of the Liberal party, and the 
vast body of the Women’s Federation was not 
the least powerful branch of that party. In the 
field of administration the Government had done 
all it could do for the education of the children, 
nor had it even been unmindful of the juvenile 
deaf and dumb. It had carried Home Kule for 
Ireland ; it had introduced a Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill and a Local Option Bill; and she 
thought Liberal women would betray the great 
principles they held if they did not that day by 
their unanimous vote strengthen to the utmost 
of their power a Government that had done its 
best for the people. 

Mrs. Wynford Philipps seconded the resolu- 
tion. She invited all present to zealously assist 
in the movement, which had for one of its ends 
the mending, ending, or bending of the House 
of Lords. It was sometimes said that they ought 
to concentrate their efforts on reforms other 
than women’s suffrage, but women must 8 ak 
on behalf of the women’s question. Home Rule 
would never become law if Irishmen did not 
speak for it, and Welsh Disestablishment would 
never become law if Welsh Nonconformists did 
not speak for it. 

The amendment was negatived, and Mrs. 
Swann’s resolution was adopted by a very large 
majority. 

REGISTRATION REFORM. 

Mrs. E. 0. Fordham moved: “That this 
Council requests Her Majesty's Government, in 
introducing any Bill dealing with registration 
reform or the electoral franchise, to include a 
clause instructing registrars to place upon the 
register the names of all women who possess the 
same qualifications as do, or may, entitle men to 
be registered as Parliamentary voters.” 

It was, she said, desirable that many curious 
anomalies should be swept away, and that all 
women should have the power and protection of 
the parliamentary vote. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Mrs. Frederick ar 
seconded the motion, whi 
adopted. 

iss Balgarnie moved: ‘ That we urge upon 
Her Majesty's Government to press forward and 
pass a Registration Bill which shall include, 
amongst other reforms, a provision that tem- 
Poor Law relief in cases of sickness or 
want of work, shall not be a bar to the exercise 
of the franchise; that all elections shall be held 
on one and the same day, and that the period of 
qualification shall be shortened from twelve 
months to three.” 

Lady Stevenson seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

’ Mrs. Martin (South Bristol) moved: ‘ That 
this Council is of opinion that the closing of all 
public-hou inking-bars, and clubs durin: 

lling hours at all elections should be includ 
in the Registration Bill.” 

She thought public-houses were a great bar to 
obtaining the opinion of the people. All elec- 
tions were decided by the doubtful voters, many 
of whom might be bribed with drink. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the resolu- 
tion thus modified was unanimously adopted. 

VEHICLES AT ELECTIONS. 

Lady Leigh moved : “ That this Council is of 
opinion that the use of vehicles for the con- 
veyance of voters to and from the poll at Parlia- 
men elections should be limited ; the number 
to be fixed by the County Council, having 
regard to the strength of the electorate and the 
area of the constituency, and that the Corrupt 
Practices Act should be so amended as to make 
it legal to hire up to the limit.” 

After some debate, Lady Carlisle suggested 
that the consideration of the resolution and the 
suggested modification should not be proceeded 
with, but that the meeting should pass a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the Government in their 
next Registration Bill be requested to take steps 
to secure that the number of vehicles to be used 
by either candidate should be equalised. 

A resolution in accordance with this suggestion 
was unanimously adopted. 

LABOUR QUESTIONS. 

Lady Carlisle again presided at the afternoon 
session, at which the attendance was as large as 
in the morning. 

Mrs. Stanton Blatch (North St. Pancras) 
moved: ‘“‘That this Council declares itself in 
favour of the abolition of overtime equally for 
men and women workers, and, while it warmly 
approves the general provisions of the Factories 
and Workshops Bill (1895), nevertheless views 
with apprehension those clauses which propose 
certain restrictions on women workers which are 
not extended to men, and which will, therefore, 
increase the existing disadvantages under which 
women labour ; and that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Home Secretary.” 

She said there was no doubt that many persons 
performed their daily work under conditions 
which were far from what they should be. It 
was necessary that the workers should be pro- 
tected in their occupations in these competitive 
times. She believed a great many of the em- 
ployers were very willing to give their employés 
good conditions of employment, but the on2 
thing which prevented them doing what they 
wished was the fear of the competition of those 
who did not treat those who worked for them so 
well. There should be the same restrictions im- 
posed in every direction, and the restrictions on 
women workers should be the same as on men 
workers. 

Mrs. Brownlow seconded the motion. 

Mrs. Bamford Slack moved that the following 
rider be added to the resolution: ‘‘ After the 
words ‘women labour, to insert ‘this Council 
oppose the amendments proposed by Mr. John 
Burns, M.P., Mr. Samuel Woods, M.P., and 
Mr. Hazell, M.P., to extend the time during 
which women are prohibited from working after 
childbirth, and to add new prohibitions to their 
work before their confinement.’” 

She did so on the ground that ifa mother 
must neither work for six months after child- 
birth nor two months before, they might be de- 
prived of eight months work in a single year. 

Mrs. Hepburn seconded the rider, which was 
opposed by Lady Mary Murray and Mrs. 
Sheldon Amos, who suid that if it was a question 


(Worcestershire) 
was unanimously 
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of the mother or the child she preferred the 
mother. 

Lady Carlisle—‘ That means infanticide.” 

Mrs. Amos regretted that she was opposed 
both by Mr. Burns and Lady Carlisle. 

Mrs. Conybeare, Mrs. Eva McLaren, and 
other delegates also took part in the discussion. 

The rider was adopted, only about fourteen 
delegates voting against it, and it was resolved 
to ‘send a copy of it to Mr. John Burns, M.P. 
and to every member of the committee on the 
Factory Bills. 

Mrs. Mallet (Mile-end) next moved: ‘‘ While 
thanking the Home Secretary for the attention 
already bestowed upon rous trades, this 
Council desires to point out that the reform most 
urgently demanded is the prohibition of the 
manufacture of white lead and of the use of raw 
white lead in the painters’, punbem and 
enamel ware makers’ trades, and all other in- 
dustries in which the workers are injuriously 
affected by it, and also of the use of white 
phosphorus in the match-makin industry.” 

She said the use of white lead had not been 
prohibited, and urged that it should be. The 
use and manufacture of white lead ought to be 
absolutely ended. The less perfect glazes made 
by the sabetituten now in the market would soon 
be greatly improved if the public would be con- 
tent for a time to determine never again to use 
those made with white lead. 

Miss Ransome seconded the motion, and it was 
carried unanimously. 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Mrs. Howell Idris moved : ‘‘ That this Council 
rejoices to know that her Majesty's Government 
has introduced the Established Church (Wales) 
Bill, to disestablish and disendow the Church of 
England in Wales and Monmouthshire, and that 
it has pledged itself to use its best endeavours 
to pass this measure into law during the present 
session of Parliament, in accordance with the 
will of the great majority of the Welsh people.” 
She expressed the great satisfaction of the 
Welsh women at the firm manner in which the 
Government were pressing forward this great 
reform, and the resolution was carried by accla- 
mation. 


THE RELIEF OF POOR WOMEN. 


Mrs, Sheldon Amos next moved the following 
resolution: ‘‘ This Council urges that in the 
case of women forbidden to go to work after 
their confinement, it should be obligatory on the 
parish authorities to provide them, when neces- 

, with nourishment, without imposing 
political disabilities on the family.” 

Miss Agnes Slack seconded the resolution, 
which, however, was lost. 


THE HALF-TIMERS. 


Mrs. Bignell (Brighton) moved: “‘ That this 
Council is of meee that it would be advisable 
to raise the age of half-timers to at least twelve 

ears, and that a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the Home Secretary.” _ 

The resolution was carried. 


——— 
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POLYGLOT PETITION, LAST APPEAL, 


Buckingham Place, Brecon, 
11th May, 1895. 

Mespames,—May I, through the columns of 
Tue Woman’s SIGNAL, remind those Branches of 
the B.W.T.A. from whom I have had no applica- 
tions for Petition Headings, that there 1s still 
time in which to secure a large number of 
signatures before 1st June q ; 

Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Willard so 
earnestly hope that every branch may be repre- 
sented on this great petition, that I feel confident 
no Branch will disappoint them. 

Petition Headings will be sent, post free, by 
return, on applying to Miss Morgan, Bucking- 
ham Place, Brecon, and it would help me very 
much if a postcard (addressed to the sender) 
were enclosed in every roll of signatures 
returned to me, as in most instances it 18 
impossible to know from whom they come, an i 
should like to acknowledge all that are forwarde: 
to me.—Yours faithfully, 

Gwentiran E. F. Morey. 


May 16, 1895, 


PERSONAL PURITY. 


15 lye hgge 3 is desirable iu the 
SOCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE, 
which »pholds the same stancara of 
morality fur both sexes. Information sup- 

plied by Mr. B. HamMonp, Secretary, 1, King 

Mtreet, Westminster, 5.W. ‘‘ Faithful to 
His Future Wife,” ld. ‘Sins of the 
Flesh,” 1d. 
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(Late Asylum), Harrow Road, W. 


Fcunded by Rev. THOMAS SCOTT, 
the Commentater, in 1787. 


Thousands of failen and friendless 
women have been sheltered and placed 
out in service. FUNDS ARE UR- 
GENTLY REQUIRED, BSPECIALLY 

ANNUAL bpUBSCRIPTIONS., 

The Treasurers—Lord Kinnaird, 1, Pall Mall 
East, and J. FW. on, Esq., 20, Birchin 
Lane, Mes:rs. Morgan & Sentt, or the Secre- 
tary will he thankful to receive contributions. 
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clergy man’s Gaughter offers the above. 

Loving care. Gcod education. Every 
attention. Terms £2 monthly, or 20 guineas 
yearly. Healthy. open neighbourhood.— 
Tredegar House, East Dulwich Road, 8.E. 


SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLEGE. 


High-class School for Young Ladies. 
CARLTON MANSIONS, CLs PHAM RISE, 
LonDON, 8.W. 

Principa!—Mrs. HaLe. A.U.P., F.8.Sc., Lond. 

Modern system of teaching. Visiting masters 
in regular attendance, Resident certiticated 
governesses, with eireful persoual supervision 
and home comforte, Special advantag:s ‘or music 
and languages Gvoid garden and tennis. 


Highly recommended by the late 
Rev. ©. H. Spurgeon, Bev. D. 
McEwan, D.D., Rev: W. Williams, 


‘and narentr of former and present pupils. 


RS. BROWN, Y.W.C.A., 316, 

Regent Street, wishes to recommend 

a highly-educated young lady to take 

charge of children, Eng French, 

Music, Blementary German, Drawing, Drill, 
and Needlework. 
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LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEM- 
PERANCE HOTEL, Bridgewater 
Square, Barbican, near St. Paul's 
Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of interest. 
Quiet, clean, economical. Write for 
“ Visitor’s Guide,” showing ‘‘ How to Spend 
a Week in London,” with tariff and testi- 
et at post free. Telegrams, ‘‘ Healthiest,” 

ndon, 


ham LET,an UPPER PARI, partially 
furnished. First and Second Floors, 
with B-:sement. Large Reception and 
Six Bedrooms, Bath, b.and c. Large Garden. 
Near Regent’s Park. Three Guiness a week. 
-—apoly, ©. G., 5, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. [451 
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TANTED AT ONCK,—Thorough 
general servant. Good character in- 
dispensable. Country girl preferred. 
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references.—Apply, G. P., 10, Bast 

Street, Greenwich 


ADY WISHES to place a strong 
girl of 15 in Christian family (ab- 
staipers) as genera! in return for food 

and clothes. Can work well.—'Z,’ The 
Grange, Hayes Middlesex. 
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FOR the Stomach 
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BEsT’s PROCESS, REGISTERED. 


To be had of all Bakers and Confectioners. Biscuits from NATIONAL 
BAkERy Co., LTp., Brewery Road, London, N. 


W. MARSHALL & SONS, 
VICTORIA CYTOS MILLS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


A LADY, 


having a Recipe of the most simple nature 
that will at once safely remove 


GIVEN AWAY. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 
preventing their appearance, 


era coerce | PEACH Si CURTAINS 


application to Mrs. Grack Niwron, Ver- 1895 POPULAR PARCEL 
wood Villa, Heath Road, Thornton Heath, 21 / =p a / 
irect from the Looms. s 
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’ Lot No. 303.—Contains 1 pair Drawing-room Cur- 
tains, new and exquisite design from Pillow Lace, 

4yde, long. 2 yds. wide, Two pairs alike, elegant 

rich Lace Dining-room Cuitams, 34 vds. long, 60 

ins. wide. Que pair very choice Bedroom Cur- 
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~ IDEAL PURE WOOL 
SUMMER UNDERCLOTHING 


The celebrated Castle Donington quality. High'y 
recommended y the medical profession. 
Thoronghly hygienic, pe da rad soft and light. 

This unique speciality is admirably 
adapted to Consumptive, Rheumatic, 
and Delicate People. 

Every description of Garment—natural, cream, 
and vink—in purest wovls of ENGLISH MANU- 

ACTURE. at reasonabe prices, Also matertu 
yy the yard, 36 in. wide. Catalogue ana patterns 
post free. Carriage paid on all orders through- 
out the United Kingdom, half on foreign and 
Colonial parcels. 

HARRISON & CO., HOSIBRY MANU- 
FACTORY, CASTLE DONINGTON, via 


PURE FARM PRODUCE. 


Delicious Butter, Devonshire 
Cream New-Laid Eggs. 


FINE WHOLEMEAL, 4s. 6d. per qr. 
English Fruite and Nuts in tbeir season. 


All Carriage Free. 
MRS. HEBDITCH, 


NEW CROSS, ILMINSTER. 
DR. MARY J. HALL WILLIAMS, 
Will be in London during May to see 


patients. 
Consultations by appointment. 
Address—4#0, HIGHBURY BILL, N. 
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LARGE ASSORTMENT. 
Post Free in Securely Packed Boxes. 


AFRICAN OSTRICH FEATHER COMPANY, 


BOUVERIB CHAMBERS, :@ 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


FREE LITERATURE 
SOCIETY. 


Mr. W. T. STEAD, Hon. Secretary of the 
above Society, will be pleased to receive free 
Is of disused 


parce! 
Periodicals & Illustrated Papers. 


Through the agency of this Society dis- 
tributions of Monthly Parcels are made to 
WORKHIOUBES and INFIRMARIKS. 

Fuller particulars will be given on appli- 
cation to Hon. Secretary, Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, K.C, 
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OF COD LIVER OIL AND HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


and BRONCHITIS. 


The Safest and Best Tonic for Children. 
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“A SMALL SPOONFUL 
of CADBURY’S COCOA, 
with boiling water or milk, 
will make a large breakfast 
cup of the most delicious, 


digestible, absolutely pure 


“The Typical Cocoa of English | rinse ca dared awe ae 


the greatest strength and 


Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” the finest flavowr, entirely 


As in 
ocalled | free from any admizture.” 


The Analyst. Pure ‘aint 


BEST Established 


mee 1825. oy 
CHEAPEST. } 
6 ~j 
FOR 
INFANTS, 
é CHILDREN, 
| 7 _INVALIDS, 


$oo4O4O40O0004O4O4000000044 
“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache. Constipation, 
Weak Stomach. Impaired Digestion, 


Disordered Liver. and Female Ailments. 
ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


te Bory Boxes, od. ‘Is. ‘lid. and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions, 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself, It is Efficacious, Economical, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
and Pleasant Dentifrice. 


In collars: Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, 
7 ONE SHIEMNG, posteee ine id. 
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Prvavid ony by ae: Preis ‘or— 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 
 pnhhhbaanannbnnnnnnnnnnnns 
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AND THE AGED. 


“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
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“ Highly Nutritious.”— Lancet. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SHOULD NOW BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOHN HADDON & CO., 
Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C., 

The Sole Advertising Agents for “The Woman’s Signal,” 


AND FOR 
“THE CHRISTIAN,” “METHODIST TIMES,” 
“FAMILY CIRCLE,” “ MORNING STAR,” 
“REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” “REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES,” 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, ETC., ETC. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Inserted in ALL periodicals at office 
rates. General estimates sent on 
application. 
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